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THE LIBELS. 


another part of the Register, the 
r will find a report of a proceeding 
e Court of King’s Bench on the 
instant. He will find a rule to 
cause, granted, upon my affidavit, 
ast Baines of Jeeps, and his son. 
that the affair is in the hands of 
aw, there I shall leave it, and let 
aw with her leaden feet go on in 
ninterrupted course, having given 
tive and written instructions to my 
mey, Mr. Epwarp Fairarvut, to 
no compromise, to eome to no 
bf arrangement, and not even to 
into any parley with any of the 
rous parties. It will be perceived, 
the report states my affidavit to 
alleged, that, through misfortune, 
lame a bankrupt in 1820. It is 
sual form made use of in such 
; and it is very true, that I did 
he a bankrupt through misfortune ; 
very great misfortune it was, to be 
lied to flee to a foreign country, 
be compelled to hold my tongue, 
£0 into a dungeon, and to be de- 

i of the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
> be deprived of the sight of my 
nd my friends; and this, too, for 
ence other than that of struggling 
tain a reform in the Commons’ 

¢ of Parliament. This was a very 
isfortune ; but I knew no misfor- 

t any other sort. | possessed ample 
for all purposes required by me, 
not been for this peculiar misfor- 
Misfortunes of. any other sort 
never known in’ my life, to any 
amount, As the Quakers of 


, 





eas This 


Pennsywvania say, I have no fancy for 
this lady; this miss; and whenever I 
hear people complaining of misfortune 
bringing them to poverty, I am not 
content with the bare allegation: I like 
to have the particulars stated; and, in 
numerous cases, kaen are brought to 
poverty without any fault of their own ; 
and, in some cases, their poverty is 
produced by their virtues. So that each 
case has its own particular facts and 
circumstances, and these always ought 
to be considered; and I myself have 
always considered them, and never in 
my life reproached a man on account of 
his poverty or his bankruptcy. If a 
man honestly surrender his ALL, with- 
gut any consideration for future exist- 
ence, or for wife or children, God knows 
the process is quite severe enough, 


without the addition of reflections and . 


reproaches, and without the still more 
cruel addition of the coldness of those 
who have before called themselves 
friends; coldness which, | thank God, 
my heart was never cursed .with. I 
was so completely stripped by the deeds 
of the Parliament of 1817, that, after 
the bankruptcy took place, I wasina 
hired lodging, without one single ar- 
ticle of furniture of my own; and, 
when we all got together in that lodg- 
ing, at Brompron, after having been, 
for three years, dispersed, like a covey 
of partridges when they have been shot 


amongst by a double-barrelled-gan, all : 


that we could muster out of all our 
pockets, early in January, 1821; were 
three shillings and a few half-pence! 
No man to let me have paper to’ print 
the next Register upon, without having 
the money first; no man to print that 
Register, unless he had the money down 
before he began to print, or unless: he: 
had guarantee for that money from: 
somebody besides me! A-friend lent: 
me twenty. pounds to purchase the paper 
with, and the printing was done by 
some arrangement which I have now: 
forgotten, and I have forgotten ‘by. 
is. was a season to try what 
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aman and his family were made of. 
Here, indeed, was fortitude required, 
not only on my part, but on the part of 
every one of this family old enough to 
think. Let any one go and ask Mrs. 
Wituiams, of Brompton, whether she 
ever lodged a more happy or cheerful 
family. Look at my prodigious labours 
(and, indeed, the labours of us all) 
since that time. Let him look at my 
fourteen copy-right books, written since 
that «day, and, amongst the rest, 
my “‘ French Grammar,’ my “ Pro- 
testant Reformation,” my ‘‘ Wood- 
lands,” my ‘‘ English Gardener.” my 
** Advice to Young Men,” either of 
which would be sufficient to render any 
man famous for industry, at any rate. 
Let him look, too, at the travels and 
the books of my sons; ket him look at 
my own travels about nry own country; 
and at my proceedings during those 
travels; let him look at the pains and 
time and expense that | have bestowed, 
in introducing, with the assistance of 
one son, the manufacture of the straw- 
plat with such success, and of intro- 
ducing, at the instance of another son, 
that prodigious benefit to the country, 
Cobbett’s corn, which is already sold at 
Mark-lane for from forty to fifty 
shilliags a quarter, while the American 
corn, in the same market, sells at from 
twenty-seven shillings to thirty-two 
shillings a quarter ; \et the reader look 
back to the year 1S21, and the three 
shillings and a few copper pennies; let 
him think of all these prodigious 1a- 
bours, exclusively of twenty-four half- 
yearly volumes of the Revyister; let 
him look at all this, the work of twelve 
years, and, then, let him say, whether 
the people of O_puam are to be called 
fools for having intrusted the guardian- 
ship of their liberty, their honour, and 
their interests, to me, and whether I 
ought, especially when | am become 
the guardian of that liberty, that honour, 
and those interests, to be held forth to 
the world, as a base, an insolvent, and 
even a fraudulent debtor. Justice to 
myself and my virtuous family; and 
especially justice to the people of Oxp- 
mam, demanded that I should say this 
gauch upon the occasion ; and, having 
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said this, I shall not again make they ~ 
libels a subject of observation in th — 
Register, but shall Jeave my calum ~ 
niators to be dealt with by law. 





—p 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
EARL OF RADNOR. 


LETTER Il. 


Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Jan. 21, 1833. 

My Lorp,—At the conclusion of my ~ 
former letter (published inthe last Re. ~ 
gister), | observed, that I would, “re ~ 
“ spectfully offer your Lordship a few — 
‘ observations on my formerly deliverel 7 
“ opinions on American manufacture, — 
‘‘ and on the American navy ;” becaust, 
I was aware, that I expressed my plea 
sure at the passing of the heavy tarif 
law, and that I repeatedly called upo 
the Americans to build ships and cad” 
cannons ; and because 1 was aware ali” 
that, here, the old, and ten thousam” 
times refuted charge of “ inconsistency 
might be again conjured up. 7 
Now, my Lord, with regard to tht) 
inconsistency, there would benoit) 
even if L were to confess, that 1 giv 
this advice, and expressed the pleasit) 
with no feeling other than that of a(# 
sire to promote the good of the Unilé 
States; for, there may. have arisen 
cumstances to make me change 
opinion asto these matters; and I knit 
of no rule, divine, moral, or legal, 
makes it faulty in me to change” 
opinions more than any of the res! 
mankind. Not, however, putting ! 
ward this defence at all, I might, in 
first place, call upon your Lordship 
recollect, that the giver of the advice 
an Englishman, and not an Amerié 
and that I, who was that giver, w# 
no means bound to give the rivals 0 
own country good advice; and thi 
is quite enough for me to show, | 
the advice had rationally for its 0% 
to produce good to my own coum 
And, what have I more to do thé 
state the plain truth, which is © 
namely, that I wished the America® 
cramp the: import of English ma? 
tures; that I wished them to * 


















Ships, cast cannons, and make a 
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le navy ; that I wished them to do 
ything,and todo everything,calculated. 
induce the people of England to de- 
a reform of the Parliament, by 
king them see and feel the conse- 
aces of being governed by a Parlia- 
nt consisting of nominees. 
ye! but some one will say, “ Where 
was your sincerity then? And had 
you a moral right to give this advice 
to the Americans from such a motive 
3 this? And did you act the part of 
friend to mankind, and especially of 
a friend to the Americans, whose cha- 
acter you have so much praised, and 
whose hospitality and friendship to- 
wards yourself you have so much ex- 
oiled?” My Lord, I am not so en- 
wed of soul as to be able to extend 
ther my personal or political affec- 
s to all the nations of the earth. It 
s my lot to be born in this clump of 
e islands; and I never have been 
e, rationally speaking, to extend my 
ections one inch beyond their con- 
s. So that I look upon myself as 
ler no sort of obligation to do any- 
g, or to say anything, in behalf of 
y other country or people, unless I 
a do it, or say it, without the smallest 
of diminishing either the happiness, 
power, or the renown of my own 
Dntry; and this; as your Lordship 
| knows, has always been my pro- 
ion of faith, as far as this matter 
BS. 
nd, as to my sincerity with regard 
he United States, I have a hundred 
hes over declared, in print, that I 
ld, if 1 had the power, prevent them 
m having any maritime force beyond 
at was barely necessary to protect 
ir OWn Coasts against pirates or pi- 
cal enterprises; and 1 have never 
he any one act, in the whole course of 
life, to prevent me from having a 
ral as well as a legal right to cause 
h prevention. When I was in that 
intry last, I, upon all occasions, 
nly declared that their navy had 
n created, was creating, and was 
ered to exist, only by imbecility of 
nd and of action, which had arisen 
of the misgovernment of England, 
4 particularly out of the ill-constitue 


tion of the House of Commons. I in- 
variably told those with whom I con- 
versed, that if the boroughmonger sway 
were put an end to in England, their 
boasted naval power must soon hide its 
head; and that, for my part, when- 
ever a reform of the Parliament should 
take place, I, as far as any particle of 
power that might be lodged in my 
hands might go, would compel them to 
put a stop to that navy, which was ma~ 
nifestly intended to join France and 
Russia, and any other powers, in order 
to wrest from England her ancient, her 
rightful, her just, her reasonable, and 
(for the rest of the world, as well as for 
herself) her necessary and salutary do~ 
minion of the seas. ‘To hundreds of 
men, and in scores of public companies, 
I have made this declaration, and in 
every city and town of America in which 
I happened to be. 

So that, my Lord, my views as to 
this matter are by no means new, nor 
have they ever been disguised in one 
single instance. Foreseeing the } 
bility that I might be so placed, one 
day or another, as to make me a real 
actor in the great affairs of my own 
country, | beg your Lordship to ob- 
serve, how scrupulously I avoided doing 
anything that might, in such pos- 
sible case, operate as a tie upon me not 
to pursue the exclusive interests of my 
own country. I was in the United 
States, the first time, eight years. I 
saw thousands of loyal Englishmen, 
amongst whom, I believe, were two 
gentlemen of the name of Banine; I 
saw thousanis of these persons become 
what they call “‘ citizens” of the United 
States, and making and causing to be 
recorded a solemn declaration to that 
effect. There was no crime in. this, 
either legal or moral; it was done by 
numerous persons, as worthy as ever 
lived in the world; it did not invalidate 
any of their rights at home as English 
subjects ; while, at the same time, the 
Americans received them with a greater 
degree of cordiality ; and while it re- 
moved many little obstacles to the deal- 
ing in lands, and the carrying on trans- 
actions in commerce and trade; and it 





also gave certain political and civil 
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rights which could not be enjoyed with- 
out it. I was in very considerable bu- 
siness for eight years; and to adopt 
this measure, which others did, would 
have been very convenient to me, but I 









“ thing to do, in the adoption of ma. 
“« sures hostile to the United States. | | 
“‘ shall be bound to assist in enforciny | 
‘‘ those measures if I shall deem then | 
“* necessary to the interest and the ho 





never did it; not because | had at that 
time the smallest idea of its ever inter- 
fering, by any possibility, with the per- 
formance of any duty towards my own 
country, but because it seemed to look 
like an act either of perfidy or of hypo- 
crisy ; an act, either of abandoning my 
own country or of pretending to aban- 
don it. Iwas many and many a time 
pressed by my friends to do it; 
but I always answered, that I belonged 
to England and England partly be- 
longed to me, and that I would never 
do any act which should only seem to 
say that I abandoned my duty or 
gave up my rights as an Englishman. 
When | was in America the last time, 
circumstances had very much changed ; 
and, as every friend there concluded, 
naturally enough that I must be sick of 
England, I was still more pressingly 
urged to become a citizen, as it is 
called, and to make a declaration, first 
of my intention, afterwards of the fact, 
that J owed allegiance to the United 
States of America. But this, however, I 
not only did not do; but Lavoided, with 
the greatest care, going near any person 
in public authority. ‘The governor of 
the state in which I resided, the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself when 
he came to New York, both desired to 
see me, in order to show me a mark of 
their hospitality. I was very much 
obliged to them ; I felt the invitation 
as an act of great goodness, and I retain 
the recollection of it with great grati- 

tude towards them both. But I obsti- 
nately refused to do even this, lest it 


should be interpreted into an overt act | serters. 


of preference given to that country over| men whose wants have driven them " 


my own; and, to the gentleman who] America, and who have, in fact, 0") 
came from New York to press me to go 


and see the President, 1 made my objec- 


tion in something very near to the fol-| what little property they had; but, 
lowing words: ‘‘ This present state of 


“things must change in England ; I| apply : and they ought to have remail®) 
*“ hope to live to see that change; if I 


“ do live to see it, I shall, by possibility,|means, for the deliverance of tl 


“have something to say, if not some- 





“nour of England ; I think it ver 
“ likely that such necessity may arise; 
“ it is possible that it may be my duty ' 
“ totakea part in that necessity, and it 
*¢ never shall be said of me, that I, being 
*‘ here especially, ever uttered a worl 
* or did an act which would amount toa 
“ sort of promise on my part not to give 
“* my support to such hostility.” In his 
sleeve, I dare say he laughed at me; 
and, if Mr. Fearon had heard me, he 
probably would have laughed still more, 
as, in his book, he did, at the idea of my 7 
thinking myself (as he said I did) “ the 
Atlas of England ;” I, never having in- 
terfered with Mr. Fearon in any way © 
whatsoever, and now unreluctantly 
leaving him to dispense gin upon Hol — 
born-Hill, while I steadily pursue my — 
quiet course, serving my constituents 
and my country to the bestof myability. © 
So that, my Lord, there never has — 
been any disguise, on my part, with re ~ 
lation to this matter. Numerous wert — 
the “‘ fierce contests” (to borrow 4 — 
phrase from the Right Hon. Secretary 
at War) which I had to carry on, ani ~ 
especially with the Scotch and English 
and Irish citizenized gentlemen, wh) | 
seemed, and who are tenthousand time ~ 
more bitter against their native count)” 
than the Americans themselves. Thes 
renegadoes (as I used abusively to call” 
them) never pronounced the name “ ” 
England unaccompanied with exectt 
tions. This is the old story: none a7 
so bitterly hostile as deserters : none #~ 
bitterly hostile, none so unforgiving” 
none bear so deadly a weapon as ‘dt 
This term does not apply °~ 


thither to preserve their wives and fam", 
lies from starvation, or from the loss 
men of considerable property it «0 


here, to labour, according to the 








country. 
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cing 
hem 


ring these contests, one of which I 
ber to have had, of a most fierce 
cter, with that Mr, Mexisu, whose 
F J} mentioned in my former letter ; 
















































































































ho r these contests, they used to talk 
very very high strain, about “ equal 
‘ise; ts on the seas;” a doctrine which 
duty ” fexson, Mapoison, and many 
nd it s, used to put forth as¥so much 
veing |, and in which they were backed 
word | the fellows, calling themselves 
t toa onsults, on the continent of Eu- 
give s Tobesure! Where are there a 
0 his 1 of poor weak fellows in the 
me; le world, who do not want to share 
e, he 2 powers of a rich and strong fel. 
nore, The doctrine, however, is per- 
if my 3 innoxious without an attempt to 
“the Bat in practice ; but, we must have 
g ine Bem paying about two hundred and 
way thousand pounds, in salaries to 
antl) @lggeretary for foreign affairs, and about 
Hole © illions of money to ambassadors, 
e my s, consuls, and the like, and about 
ents | millions more to defray the con- 
bility. 7 nt expenses of their several offices ; 
r hai @eMust, within the last ‘forty years, 
th re > been paying this enormous sum of 
| wert — y, to very little purpose, if our 
ow 4 rnment do not know (and they 
retary @@@ear to know nothing of the matter), 
1, and this “ American navy” was, and 
nglish tended to be the heart and soul of 
, who ® mbination between Russia, Sweden, 
time 7 Mark, Holland, and France; for 
puntry ng down, on the first fair occasion, 
These © »wer of Great Britain on the seas, 
0 call 7 ing can be more crafty than the 
me ol nees on which this scheme will 
xectt ced. The Americans are animated 
ne att 7 D ambitious views: oh, no! They, 
one # innocent souls! only want to 
rivings on their traffic quietly ; only want, 
as de he most innoffensive and fairest 
yply 8 er possible, to carry the produce 
hem 1) rance, Holland, Denmark, and 
, gone Hen, to and from their colonies, 
d fami they are at war with us ! Only 
Joss Oy to preserve the strictest neutrality 
but, & vering the property of our enemies, 








it doé 
maine) 
» the! 
f the 


carrying it all about the world! 
want to sail in safety all over the 
l, while our ships and goods must 
sured at an enormously high rate, 
p constantly exposed to seizure by 
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the power, or powers, that are at war 
with us. In short, not to go on till one 
bursts with indignation; only want 
very modestly to take from us all the 
sources of our strength and our wealth 
It is very plausible, to be sure, to call 
the seas, as Jerrerson, Mappison, and 
Munror, did, “the highway of na- 
tions ;” but, my Lord, it is plausible 
ouly with shallow minds. Very easy to 
call them the ‘highway ;” and, then, 
to apply to it all the rules of the High-. 
way Act; but not quite so easy to make 
out any analogy in the two cases: and, 
above all things, not so easy to produce 
any water Highway ACT, or -tell us of 
anybody that ever had authority to pass 
such an act. It is at this point where 
all such reasoners must stop. It isa 
question to be tried by the reason ofthe 
case itself; and, still more, a question 
to be settled without any arbiter what- 
soever: and, if there be any sense in 
the words, ‘‘ equal right on the seas,” 
they mean neither more nor less, than 
this, that every nation is to have right 
in just and due proportion to its power. 
To give your Lordship an idea of the 
foaming rage of my opponents, when I 
used to talk in this strain, is quite out 
of my power; but, when they used to 
ask this question, ‘‘ Why should not we 
have a navy as well as you,” I used to 
answer, ‘‘ Why should not your country 
‘“* be an island as well as mine?) Why 
‘“‘ are not you an ancient people, instead 
** of being a parcel of colonists planted 
‘‘ by England?” But my great ques- 
tion always was, ‘* What do you want a 
navy for?” They did not dare say, ‘“‘ to 
humble England,” for that would have 
been my argument for putting a stop to 
it; and then, giving them no time for 
deliberation, I used to proceed: ‘ You 
“have been very happy for a hundred 
“ years without any navy at all; and 
‘* you may continue so if you like for a 
“thousand years longer; whereas, if 
‘you attempt to rival England, or to 
“‘ plot against her with the despots of 
“* Europe, however you may embarrass 
“her for a little, she will finally beat 
** you, and break up your Union. You 
“ do not want cannons and ball-cartridge 








** to carry on commerce with, Go an, 
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“< however, till we have beaten our bo- | 
“ rouzhmongers : then sell your — 
“to us second-hand, or turn them into 

‘< the carriers of flour or of blubber.” 


This has been invariably the language!collect_ my numerous friends ther; 
which I have held upon this subject. | should have some scruples about «. 


Mr. Stantey’s mind must be so occu-! 
pied, at present, in his capacity of tithe- 
war-minister, so occupied with causing 
“the oblations of the faithful” to be 
collected by means of the bayonet, that 
itmay seem unreasonable to draw his 
attention to other matters ; otherwise, 
1 would remind him, that, at the open- 
ing of the election at Preston, in the 
spring of 1826, I said, if | were minister 
of England, it should not be many 
months before | would put a stop to the 
inerease of the American navy. Ata 
lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute, in 
London, in the winter of 1830, I, in 
speaking of the necessity of maintaining 
a great and noble navy of England, ad- 
verted to the navy in America, and told 
my hearers, that, first or last, we must. 
have to fight that, and all the European 
combination that it woulddraw about it; 
whereupon there was one man out of 
twelve hundred men, who hissed me; 
and that one man wasa Mr. Bowarine, 
who, for what reason God only knows, 
is called a Doctor. Doctor means a 
learned man, which I suppose this 
Doctor is ; in physic, tin divinity, in ec- 
clesiastical law, he may be learned ; 
but of foreign politics, the poor Doctor 
knows no more than the little black- 
faced printer's boy who will wash the 
types, by the means of which this letter 
to your Lordship will be printed. When 
we are talking about national interests, 
we must totally divest ourselves of all 
private feelings and personal considerae 
tions ; and the only question for a states- 
man to put to himself is this : ‘What is 
“most conducive to the happiness 
‘of the people of this kingdom, con- 
** jointly with the preservation or resto- 
“ration of the power of the country 
“in the world?" Having ascertained, 
or arrived at a fixed opinion in answer 
to this question, all that he has to do is 
to adopt measures accordingly to the 
utmost of his power. Were I allowed 
tg reason otherwise, I having anything 
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to do with the matter, should hesitm — 
very long, should be very squeamij 
about adopting measures relative to tk _ 
United States and its navy: should, — 


dangering the existence of a politics 
compact, attended with so much » — 
cial happiness. But, when a ques — 
tion arises, in which the happiness an — 
permanent greatness of my own cou — 
try are concerned, I must dismiss i ~ 
these from my mind; and if 1 dong © 
I am a traitor to the land that gave m 
birth, and to which I owe the manife 
risking of my life, if its happiness x — 
safety demand it. 

In conclusion, a few words on th — 
debt of gratitude which | owe to th 
Americans for giving me shelter from th — 
claws of Sipmouts and CasTLerReace — 
In the first place, I neither asked, na — 
received, any particular favour at thet 
hands. I landed there in virtue of th © 
law of nations, and of treaties existing 
with my own country. While [remained — 
there I owed a temporary allegiance ¥ ~ 
the state ; and I obeyed its laws accott © 
ingly. It had no right to demand from — 
me any other species of allegiance @ — 
obedience : it demanded no other, and 
other did I yield, or profess to yiel 
From hundreds of individuals, indee 
I received kindness which created cluit 
of gratitude on me. These claims | 
not overlook, and have not overlooked) 
and I have endeavoured to satisfy the 
first, by introducing the field culture @ 
the Swedish turnip, a prodigious bene 
to the whole country, and which I de 
with a degree of zeal and diligence ® 
great as if all the farms in the coutl]” 
had been my own; second, I wro” 
for the climate of the United Siw?) 
alone, a book on gardening, which! > 
published here in England, aud sent 
edition over to New Yorn; and at! 
price which prevented the possibility ® 
my gaining a farthing by the book, © 
which book I prefixed a dedication " 
one of the kindest of my neighbours," 
which dedication I expressed the g™ 
ful motives which had led me to W? 
the book, and which dedication © 
scoundrel booksellers in America, 
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inted the book, had the baseness to 
; thenames of which booksellers I 
forgotten, or I would stick them 
this letter, which will be sure to be 
from one end of their country to 
‘other. Besides this, owing to the 
unjust copy-right law of ° the 
ed States, J can secure no copy- 
there, while Americans (on Pou- 
Thomson’s principles of free 
e), though living at home, can 
re their copy-rights here! By- 
-by, Pouterr T'momson was got in for 
chester by one Dyer; or, at least 
r proposed hin at the hustings. 
s Dyer is an American by birth, and 
a denizen here ; or was not at the 
e of the election. He is a patentee 
carding-machtne, and he can secure 
ipatent in America ; but, an English- 
m could not do it; though an Ame- 
n, discovering a thing in America, 
secure a patent for it here. This is 
true “ reciprocity system.” In con- 
ence of this law, my books are all 
wblished there ; and I have now in 
left-hand, a copy of my ‘ French 
mmar,” published in stereotype, at 
w York, in the year that has just ex- 
. I do not complain of Mr. Doyte, 
© has sent forth this edition ; for, if 
ad not done it somebody else would ; 
bably it has been done, long ago, by 
e or four booksellers in the United 
es; this, that | mention, being a new 
on. If I had citizenized myself, 
en I was in that country, J should 
D have had the power of securing all 
copyrights there; and, probably, 
is a loss of five hundred a year for 
last seven years, and for many years 
tocome. This I knew, your Lord- 
» will please to observe, while I was 
e. This, therefore, is another great 
fice of interest which | have made, 
er than suffer one particle to be de- 
ed from my claim to retain, morally 
ell as really, my whole unbroken 
acter of Englishman. 
herefore, your Lordship will be per- 
y Satisfied, that I owe neither alle- 
ce nor moral obligation to any 
= of the United States of America. 
great regard to my numerous 
ds there; but, as I observed before, 
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that must weigh not a feather when 
put in the balance against the interests 
and honour of my country. I hope 
that the Government of that country 
will be too wise and too just to contem- 
plate any attempt hostile to our un- 
doubted right to maritime dominion ; 
and I hope that the Government here 
will become too wise and too just to 


‘continue to squander our resources in 


Nova Scoria and Canapa, under the 
vain pretence of defending those beg- 
garly countries against the Americans, 
but in reality, to keep up great numbers 
of persons to feed upon English taxes : 
I hope that the two Governments will 
be thus wise and thus just; but, if 
contrary to those hopes, the American 
Government should persevere in its 
present manifest hostile designs, I will, 
as far as I am concerned and can go, 
exert myself to the utmost of my 
power, not only to thwart those designs, 
but to destroy the existence of the 
means on which the designs are founded. 

Such are my opinions and my views 
with regard to the United States of 
America, and especially with regard to 
the Carouinran resistance, Which will, 
in ali probability, end as the Pennsy]- 
vanian resistance, to the excise-laws 
ended; namely, the general Govern. 
ment will obtain a seeming obedience 
from the resisters; and will then re- 
peal the unjust and partial taxes which 
have caused the resistance. But, thig 
event will sufficiently prove to all states- 
men but our own, that, if this kingdom 
ever experience danger from that Ame- 
rican navy (whichis manifestly intended 
to be the soul of the maritime combina- 
tion against us) the fault will not be in 
the Americans, but in the Governmen 
of this kingdom itself. 

‘Tam 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant 





STRANGE WORK!. \ 
In the Morning Chronicle of the} 
January, there appeared a : 





which I am going to insert, and which 
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does, I think, show that we are living 
in a state something very nearly ap- 
proaching to that anarchy which has 
been so much talked of. For, what is 
anarchy? It means, ruling without 
law ; for, ruling there always will be, 
of some sort or another: the few will 
govern the many, or the many will 
govern the few, either upon a general 
scale throughout the country, or in de- 
tached bodies of persons, sometimes 
descending down to parishes or even to 
particular tithings or persons. Some- 
times the anarchy will be of a capri- 
cious sort: the few will govern the 
many, and the many will govern the 
few, alternately ; so that it becomes, in 
this case, a matter of fair dispute, 
whether there be any thing worthy the 
name of government or not. In other 
cases, the executive part of the Govern- 
ment’ usurps the legislative part ; and_| 
sometimes it will be contrariwise; and 
it is this confusion of powers and of 
functions, and this uncertainty as to who 
is the real governor and who is not; 
this is what constitutes ANARCHY ; 
and, if the following article relate that 
which is true, there need be no appre- 
hensions about our being plunged into 
anarchy, for in anarchy we already are. 
Here we behold a delegation from se- 
veral parishes ; we find the delegates 
proceeding to one of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament as they call 
them ; we find them applying to him 
to go to the servants of the King 
to demand from them an answer 
with respect to a question relative to 
taxes ; we find this representative, as 
he is called, going to the servant of the 
servants of the King, on this errand; 
we see him coming back, to account to 
the delegates; we hear him tell the 
delegates that the servants of the King 
said they would attend to the requests 
of the delegates; we hear the repre- 
sentatives say, that the delegates have a 
choice; namely, to submit a time 
longer to the taxes in question, or to 
cause the servants of the King to quit 
ther places; and, lastly, we find the 
delegates, after having heard this story, 
come to a resolution to instruct their 
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a motion in Parliament for the repeal — 
of the taxes in question, within ser _ 
days after the Parliament shall mew — 
Now, I defy any man to say whom, 
foreigner would designate as the masig — 
here; as the governing power; whethe — 
it were the parish delegates ; the repre — 
sentatives of the parishes in Parliament 7 
the servants of the King; or the Pa. — 
liament itself: upon the powers ¢ — 
which, however, in this case, I shal ~ 
have to make a remark or two wheal — 
have inserted this article. 


**MEETING OF THE DELEGATES 0/ 
‘THE METROPOLITAN PARISHES ~ 
“* UPON THE SUBJECT OF THE AS — 
** SESSED TAXES. . 
“On Wednesday night a numerous 

“ meeting took place at the Quadrant — 
‘** Hotel, St. James’s, of the parochid © 
“* committees from various parishes inth — 
“ metropolis, relative to the efforts now — 
‘making to obtain the repeal of th 
‘‘ assessed taxes. Mr. Hancock wasit — 
“the chair. It appears that a memo 

‘‘ rial on the subject had been intrustel 
“to Sir J.C. Hobhouse, with a viet” 
‘of his laying it officially before Lor” 
“ Althorp, and ascertaining the inter ~ 
“tions of Government. Sir John wi 
‘“* present at the meeting, and he sail 
“* that it would be recollected, that wha © 
“he received the memorial from a 
 putation, he did not think he shoul” 
“obtain a positive answer from LOW” 
‘“ Althorp. He, however, attended bi 
“Lordship, and impressed upon lit” 
‘“‘ mind the importance of the subject 
* and the answer of the noble Lord W® 
** a mere formal assurance that he woul 7 
“‘atiend to the requests of the mem’ 
*‘ rialists. He (Sir J. C. Hobhouse),"” 
“ consequence, told the gentlemen | 
“the deputation, that they must ! 
“ their own steps. (Hear). When tH 
“* question was brought before Parlit 
** ment (continued Sir John Cam Hob 
“ house), it must be decided accordit 
“‘ to Cocker (a laugh), i. e. according ! 
“numbers. The great strength of tho* 
“ interested in this question lay in 
“metropolitan boroughs ; for in mat! 
“ of the northern districts, the’ matt 
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ot even been mooted by the voters | 


those who were candidates for 
ir suffrages. In Yorkshire, for 


stance, the candidates were not 


stioned at all upon this point, and 


} many other places it was the same. 


he farmers in the country were, to 
sure, indifferent upon the subject 
a certain extent, because the taxes 


| question did not affect them so 


terially as many other assessments. 
had, he understood, been said, that 


finisters must either procure the 
peal of the assessed taxes, or go out 


office: but this, he thought, was 
alternative which the thinking 
prtion of the public would not wish 
impose upon them. A reformed 
rliament had beer obtained, and 
re could be little doubt that with 
ve all that the public desired would 
accomplished. It would be for 


em to elect which would be the 
pst judicious course, to submit for a 
ve longer to the imposts complained 
or to cause the present Admi- 
tration to retire. (Loud cries of 


ar, hear). 
Ir. Brown made a few observa- 
ns, and 
Sir J.C. Hosnovuse suggested that 
sibly the repeal of one of the taxes 
uld give satisfaction. (This ob- 
ation was answered by loud cries 
No, no; both, both). 
A resolution in furtherance of the 
ects of the meeting was then put 
u carried, together with votes of 
nks to Sir J.C. Hobhouse and the 
irman. 
it is understood that a public meet- 
of the inhabitants of Westminster 
ll be shortly convened, that all the 
ibers of the metropolitan boroughs 
1 be invited to attend, and that an 
Buential member will be requested 
ring forward a motion for the re- 
lof the taxes, within seven days 
v the meeting of Parliameat.” 
fre never was any thing like this 
of in this world before. 
that these parish-deputies have no 
hat we are not under a real mo- 


ical government ; that is to say, the | 


Ament of ONE MAN, for mo- 
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narchy means the government by one 
man; and they, feeling themselves 
pressed by taxes, apply to the servants 
of that one man, to take the taxes off ; 
and their representative in Parliament 
seems to look upon the matter in the 
same light ; for, he goes to the servants 
of the King, and applies to them for the 
purpose of taking off the said taxes ; and 
these servants of the King, send word 
that they will think of the matter ; just 
as if the matter were absolutely in their 
power; and without any of the parties 
appearing to entertain the smallest idea 
that the matter does not entirely depend 
upon the absolute will and pleasure of 
the servants of the King ; and those 
servants actually not appearing to know 
that there is a House of Commons, with- 
out the consent of which they can 
neither keep on nor take off these or 
any other taxes. At last, however, the 
servants of the King having refused’ to 
promise to take off the taxes, the dele- 
gates, bristling up, recollected that 
there is a House of Commons; and 
threaten that they will make use of that, 
if they cannot obtain their end by other 
means: they absolutely threaten, that 
they will go lawfully to work ; and that, 
if they cannot get their ends by the 
means of monarchical sway, they wilt 
get it by the meansof democratical sway. 
If this be not anarchy, no man ever saw 
anarchy. 

But, the most curious part of this 
affair, is the threat of Hospaovuse, that 
he and his brother servants: will quit 
their plaees, or, as other servants call 
it, go away: they will go away if the 
people will not let them have these 
taxes. Now, observe, in the first place, 
that delegates, Hobhouse and servants 
of the King, are all, at present, equally 
ignorant with regard to what the people 
really wish in this respect; and they 
cannot know what they wish, until 
the House of Commons shall meet. 
There is no doubt about the matter, 
indeed ; there can be no doubt, that 
the millions of this nation wish to 
be eased of this burdensome batch of 
taxes; to petition against the longer ex~ 
istence of which, the whole country is 
meeting or preparing to meet, But it 
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is to the House of Commons that the 
application for the purpose is to be 
made; it is to that House of Commons 
to which we are now to look for the re- 
dress of every grievance ; to ask for re- 
dress of every grievance; toask this from 
the servants of the King, except in a very 
few cases, where the evil arises from 
the misapplication of the King’s prero- 
gative ‘itself ; to do this, is to show that 
we understand not our own rights and 
our own duties, nor the powers which we 
ourselves possess through the instra- 
mentality of our own House; but, to 
make such an application in a case of 
taxes, to impose, to continue, to repeal, 
to abolish, to diminish, or to do any 
other thing with regard to these, be- 
longs ar. and exclusively to our own 
House of Parliament ; to make an ap- 
peal to any body else upon a subject of 
this sort, is to discover political igno- 
rance quite disgraceful to the commu- 
nity, or else to give a proof of a most 
base abandonment of our own rights, 
and of the rights of those whom we 
have chosen to represent us. What ! 
good God! get a parliamentary re- 
form ; threaten to resist the payment 
of taxes unless we get it ; hold jubilees 
to celebrate the getting of it; in virtue 
of it, choosing men to go and represent 
us faithfully in a House of Commons ; 
tell them to go there and take care of 
our money, and to manage all matters 
of taxes, particularly, with a due regard 
to our interests and our safety ; all this, 
and then, even before these representa- 
tives that we have ¢hosen, have had 
time to get togethér, go crawling to 
the servants of the King, and beg of 
them to take off some of the taxes that 
most oppress us; and, as if all this 
were not enough to mark us out for the 
ridicule of all mankind, convey these 
our supplications to the King’s servants, 
by one of the new representatives of 
the people! = - 

Monstrous, however, as all this is, it 
falls short, I think, of the confusion of 
ideas; the truly anarchical notions 
which appear to have prevailed in the 

of Mr. Hobhouse upon this ecca- 
when he (a servant of the King 
told these strange sort of de- 
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legates, that they had to choose between 
continuing to bear the tax complained 
of, and causing the present servatts of 
the King to retire from their offices ! 
A gentleman, having a turkey to be 
roasted, left it, as would naturally ‘be 
the case, to the “administration” of 
his cook, who, being of the monarchi- 
cal taste, represented the necessity of 
half-a-quinea’s worth of t , where- 
with to stuff the said turkey; and, in 
spite of all representations relative to 
the taste as well as the resources of the 
master, insisted upon the sepplies, or 
else gave the dreadful alternative ex- 
pressed in a very soft voice, accompa- 
nied with a certain look from a ‘pair of 
sparkling black eyes, that she must go 
away! ‘Te which the master replied, 
“ T am very sorry to part with so pretty 
a girl; but, really, half-a-guinea is 
“too much; [ cannot afford it, and, 
‘* therefore, we must part.” For us to 
lose the benefit of this Whig set of ser- 
vants, to have the whole set turn ‘out at 
oncé, would indeed, be a prodigious-evil. 
They have done so much for the liberty 
of the press ; they have been’so. mild in 
their sway; they have so relieved us 
from the terrible Six Acts ; they have 
been so sparing of our purses, especially 
as relating to persons of their own fa- 
milies. They have made such improve- 
ments in fortifying the belts of their 
police-men ; they have shown such 4 
disposition to rule by the municipal and 
not by the military power ; they so 
plainly signified their intentions to ‘put 
an end to the workings of corruption 
at elections, and to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments, agreeably ‘to Lord 
Grey's petition of 1793 ; and, above:all 
things, they have made such a Paradise 
of Ireland ; that, for his Majesty to dese 
them, must naturally give the most acute 
pain to all his dutiful and affectionate 
subjects ! But, still, we are in the situ- 
ation of the gentleman with his 
languishing, black-eyed cook : loath to 
lose them, fain would still ‘have the 
inexpressible delight. of hearing -theit 
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fixed to the names of the tallow-men’ 
and-brewers who belong to the respect- 
able set. But, the price is too high : it 
is a saying, that “‘ gold cannot be bought 
too dear:” therefore, if we must lose 
them, or still have these taxes to pay, 
lose them we must, I am by no' means 
insensible to the magnitude of the loss ! 
1 am aware that it weuld deprive us of 
divers things which we donot at: first 
think of. Amongst other things, we 
should lose Brovauam and all his multi- 
farious appendages; and amongst others, 
his poor-law commission, consisting of a 
brace of bishops, Sruregs Bourne, fee- 
losofer Sentor, late reporther CouL- 
ston, and oné Tair or Tar or some- 
thing, together with Harry Gaw.er, 
brother of Burdett’s celebrated second. 
We should lose these, and the precious: 
fruits of their deliberations, together 
with the honour of paying them the 
trifle of money which their’ modesty 
would permit them to demand. But, 
when, against these losses we put the 
gain of a riddance of the exeerable tax- 
payers, the surveyers, the inspectors, 
the commissioners, the surchargers, the 
exchequer-writs, and all the rest of it, 
besides the payment of the money : 
when we put this gain against the losses 
above-mentioned, the gain has it! 

The whole of the system of taxation 
is bad; but, this part of it, in addition 
to its oppression, is degrading and in- 
sulting to the last degree. It is very 
bad to make the manin the middle radk 
of life, and the working man, pay, under 
the Stamp Act, forty times as much taz 
as the greatly rich man pays: this is 
very bad; but it is not so-degrading; it 
1S not so insulting; it does not come 
and touch the person so immediately ; 
It 1s not so incontestable a proof of your 
being in a state of absolute subjection. 
First, comes a man with a paper, which | 
takes you a week to read and to clearly 
understand. This paper commands you 
to write down various things concern- 
mg your private affairs and possessions ; 
to make certain disclosures-as to those | 


Private affairs, and as to ‘your means of| 


Private enjoyment. It commands 
to sign the said ps 
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tain day; and it threatens you with 
heavy pecuniary punishment if you do 
not obey. When you have filled up the 
pages, and made a declaration of your 
possessions, the man to whom you de- 
liver the paper puts down as much 
more to your account as-he pleases: to 
put down, and taxes you aecording to 
his account, and not according to yours ; 
and according to his account'you must 
pay, unless you go in-person and peti- 
tion and supplicate and into the 
bargain, that you are right and that he 
is wrong, the burden of proof lying 
with you and not with him who makes 
the charge against you. The deci- 
sion is at last in the breast of the 
taxers, and you have no appeal to a 
jury; and you must pay or have your 
goods seized or your body lodged 
in jail, agreeably to the decision 
of those taxers. I, for instance, am 
constantly charged with @ shopman at 
Bolt-court ; and I have not:had one for 
two years. But, I must submit to the 
payment, or crawl upon my belly to the 
taxers: I prefer the former; thus I pay 
for a shopman and have none. Then, 
with regard to the partiality of the tax, 
I pay more house-tax for my house in 
Bolt- court, rented at forty-five pounds a 
year, than’ a great number of the coun- 
try gentry and even the nobility, pay 
for their country mansions, Nay, [ 
think there is the country-house of an 
earl which does not pay nearly so much 
house-tax as I pay for the said house in 
Bolt-court. And, yet, unless we will 
continue to pay these taxes, Mr. Hob- 
house arid his co-servants will 

AWAY. 

This is, doubtless, “ @ sine taste 
of that which is to come!” We. shall 
see, whether the new Parliament be to 
be frightened thus; whether they will 
be of the opinion, that we of this day, 
like the slaves of the Stuarts, have “ no 
breath but th the nostril?” of 
Hobhouse, Poulett ‘Thomson and Co, 
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the following three petitions: Ist. fora 
repeal of the Septennial Act ; 2nd. for, 
the enactment of the ballot (which Major 
Cartwaicur pleaded so hard for, forty 
years ago); 3rd. for a repeal of the as- 


sessed taxes. ‘The petitions were all 
carried unanimously, the resolutions on | 
which they were founded, having been | 
very ably proposed and seconded, first 
by Mr. Witutams and Mr. Nicnorson ; 
and, indeed, all the movers and se- 
conders having shown great ability, and 
a thorough knowledge of the subjects, 
of which the petitions treated. 
* To the honourable the Commons 
‘‘of the United Kingdom of Great 
** Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
** assembled. 
“ The humble petition of his Ma- 





City Mgerine. 
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** peal to the people, choose itself to sit 
** for four years longer ; and an act now 
“called the Septennial Bill, did con. 
* tinue the usurpation by enacting that 
“ Parliaments should be of seven years’ 
‘‘ duration for the future, and that this 
‘‘ usurpation has been continued until 
“ the present day. 

“That in the year 1793, a petition 
‘¢ was presented to the House of Com- 
‘** mons by the Honourable Charles Grey 
“(now Earl Grey), praying, amongst 
‘other things, ‘that the duration of 
“* Parliaments might be shortened; 
‘* because such shortening tended to 
*** produce a happy union and good 
“ *arreement between the King and 
“people, that, nevertheless, the 
‘‘ aforesaid usurpation was still conti- 





** jesty’s dutiful and loving sub- 
“jects the Liverymen, House- 
** holders, Electors of the City of 
‘London, assembled 
*€ Guildhall of the said City, this 
“21. of January, 1833 — the 
“Right Honourable the Lord 

** Mayor in the chair, 
* Most respectfully showeth—That 
*‘ your humble petitioners, while they 


“ express their gratitude to his Majesty | 


** for having graciously given his assent 


**to the act for making a reform in’ 


5 
*“ your Honourable House, perceive, 


“* nevertheless, the urgent necessity of 
* beseeching your Honourable House to 
*“‘ pass an act to repeal the act com- 
** monly called the Septennial Bill. 

“ That it was declared, to an act 
“passed in the sixth year of the reign 
“of King William and Queen Mary, 
*‘ that ‘ Whereas by the ancient laws 
*** and statutes ot this kingdom, fre- 
*** quent Parliaments ought to be held, 
** and whereas frequent and new Par- 
liaments tend very much to the 
** * happy union and good agreement of 
** the King and people ;’ that on this 
** express ground an act was then passed 
** to confine the durationsof Parliaments 
* to the term of three years, that in the 
** first year of the reign of King George 
“the First, under pretence of the ex- 
* istence of a rebellious popish faction, 
“a Parliament, which had been chosen 
“ for three years, did, without any ap- 


ei 
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' nued; and that as there can be now 
*“no pretence relative to a popish fac- 
|“ tion ; as there can be no ground what- 
** soever for continuing this usurpation, 
“ which tends to the contary of a happy 
“vaion and good agreement between 
“the King and people; as there can be 
‘“ no motive, now, for continuing this 
'** usurpation, other than that of les- 
_“ sening the influence of the people, and 
‘* finally giving them masters instead of 
“representatives ; and as your humble 
“ petitioners would feel deep sorrow in 
‘ believing that such motive could ex- 
“ist in your honourable House, they 
‘hope aad pray that your honourable 
** House will be pleased to proceed, 
‘* with as little delay as possible, to the 
“repeal and total abrogation of the 
‘“* said Septennial Bill, so that the pre- 
“sent Parliament may not sit for 4 
‘* longer time than three years. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 





‘To the Honourable the Commons 

“of the United Kingdom of Great 

* Britain aud Ireland in Parliament 
** assembled. 

“ The humble Petition of the Li- 

“‘veryvmen and Householders, 

** Electors of the City of Lon- 

‘* don, assembled in the Guild- 

“hall in the said City, this @1- 

“day of January, 1833 —the 

“Right Honourable the Lord 

“ Mayor in the Chair, 
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“ Most. respectfully showeth—That 
‘your humble petitioners are of opi- 
‘* nion that every elector in the kingdom 
“ should be enabled to exercise that 


‘ most important public trust, the elec- 
‘ tive franchise, fully, fairly, and freely, 
“according to the dictates of his own 
* unbiassed judgment. 

‘“‘ That your humble petitioners are of 
* opinion, that in this country, where 
*‘ the land is principally held in large 
‘* masses by comparatively a few indi- 
* viduals, and where, from our exien- 
“sive manufactures, commerce, and 
“‘ trade, the great portion of the people 
“‘ are dependent on each other for em- 
‘‘ ployment and subsistence, it is to 
*" be expected that the landholders, and 
*‘ the other possessors of wealth, who 
‘*are generally of the class of employ- 
‘* ers, will endeavour to promote their 
** own private interests, principles, and 
** prejudices, at the expense of the inde- 
*‘ pendence and consciences of such 
** electors as may be placed under their 
“ control or influence. 

“ That your humble petitioners con- 
** ceive that the Legislature, when be- 
““stowing any privilege or franchise 
*‘ upon any portion of the community, 
*‘ should at the same time secure to it 
*“‘ the power of fully, fairly, and freely 
“exercising the same, and that to ne- 
*“* glect to do so is to defeat their pro- 
*fessed objects, and to stultify their 
‘*‘ own proceedings.” 

“That your humble petitioners de- 
** precate the exercise of any influence 
“ arising merely from the possession of 
“‘ wealth or station in society, as unjust, 
“tyrannical, highly demoralizing and 
** injurious to the common weal. 

‘* That at the recent general election 
“of members for your honourable 
“‘ House, your humble petitioners have 
“ witnessed, with feelings of indigna- 
*“‘ tion, the most shameful acts of op- 
‘““ pression on honest but dependent 
“ individuals, in various parts of the 
*‘ kingdom, but most especially in the 
** agricultural counties, on those eleéc- 
“tors known as 50/. tenants at will; 
“and in places where those corrupt 

“and pernicious bodies, self-elected 


‘* corporations, have possessed them- 
“‘ selves of wealth and power. 

‘* That your humble petitioners mainly 
“ attribute to the general exercise of 
‘‘ undue influence, and to the effect of 
“ bribery and threats on the old con- 
** stituency of the country, the manifold 
** miseries which have been inflicted on 
‘“‘ the great mass of the people for so 
‘‘many years past, and. under which 
“ they are at present so severely suffer- 
“* ing. 

“ That with regard to the voting by 
‘ballot at elections, your humble pe- 
‘titioners beseech your honourable 
‘ House to look at the recent scan- 
‘‘dalous proceedings at Liverpool, at 
‘© Norwich, and at other places, where, 
‘‘in the language of Scripture, ‘ the 
“hands were full of bribes.” Your 
“ humble petitioners beseech your ho< 
‘“ nourable House to look at the san- 
* sainary scenes at Coventry, at Wal- 
“ sall, at Warwick, at Stockport, at 
© Sheffield, at Stafford, and numerous 
‘other places ; they beseech your ho- 
‘* nourable House to think of the thou- 
‘ sands of well-meaning men, who had 
‘* placed before them the horrible alter- 
“native of violation to their consci- 
*‘ ences, or ruin to their families; they 
‘implore your honourable House to 
‘look and to think of these things ; 
“then to be pleased to consider, that 
‘all these disgraceful scenes, all this 
“ bloodshed, all this violation of men’s 
** consciences, and all the ranklings in 
“the heart thus created; they anxi- 
‘ ously implore your honourable House 
‘to be pleased to consider, that all 
‘“‘ these would have been prevented by 
“ the use of the ballot; and when you 
‘shall have been pleased so to con- 
‘* sider, they know that they shall only 
“need to pray your honourable House 
“to pass an act to cause that mode of 
“taking the votes to be practised in 
** future.” 


- 


~ 





“‘ To the Honourable the Commons of 
** the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
‘“‘taiu and Ireland, in Parliament 

* assembled, 



















































































































































“The Petition of his Majesty's, 
“ dutiful subjects, the Liverymen 
‘* and Householders, Electors of 
“ the City of London, assembled 
“in the Guildhall of the said 
“ City, the 21. day of January 
** 1833, 

‘‘ Showeth—That your petitioners 
“are grievously oppressed by the in- 
** equality and burden of the assessed 
* taxes, and we pray your honourable 
“‘ House to take the same into your 
“ immediate consideration. 

‘“* It appears to your petitioners, that, 
“ since the last modification of the as- 
“ sessed taxes in 1823, the gross re- 
“ ceipt of the eight years, 1824 to 1931, 
*€ averaged 5,182,500/. per annum. 

“ That the proportion of the house 
“and window duty, during the same 
“period has averaged 2,494,3371 per 
** annum, 

“ That more than five-eighths of the 
“ house duty, and about one-third of 
* the window-duty, amounting together 
** to about 1,100,500/., is levied within 
** the limits of the metropolitan police. 

“ That, by the preceding statement, 
** itis shown that more than two-thirds 
“ of the house duty and five-sixths of 
“ the window duty, are levied upon the 
“ productive and middle classes of so- 
** ciety, while the palaces and mansions 
“ of the rich and privileged classes are 
“exempted by the most flagrant par- 
“ tiality. 

““ That the charges of collection in 
“the eight years have amounted to 
“* 2,323,107/., being at the rate of 
* 290,0001. per annum. 

** That the oppressive and inquisito- 
“ rial nature of the assessed taxes will 
“* be manifest from the fact, that during 
“the eight years in question, no less 
“than 249,525. has been charged, as 
“paid to hired informers, under the 
** head of * per centage to surveyors, for 
‘* increase made by them ;’ and 66,543/. 
“‘ for law charges, during the same 
** period, without having produced the 
*‘ effeet it purposes to have been paid 
* for. 

“That, by the entire repeal of the 
“assessed taxes, the greatest obstacle 
“to the free working of the Reform 
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“ Bill will be removed, and the way 
‘‘ made clear for attaining one of the 
“ rreatest objects in legislation; namely, 
‘4 qualification for voting in the elec- 
‘tions of members to be returned to 
“ Parliament, founded upon a uniform 
“ principle, and just in its application. 
‘“« And your petitioners further pray, 
“that your honourable House will be 
‘* pleased to pass a bill, with as little 
‘‘ delay as possible, for the total repeal 
“of the assessed taxes, whereby the 
“ country would be not only relieved 
“ from the whole extensive and oppres- 
“ sive machinery, but also from the in- 
* quisitorial and arbitrary power attend- 
‘ant upon the collection, which while 
“it violates the principles by which free 
“men ought to be governed, impove- 
“rishes their industry, and cannot be 
“ endured without an utter annihilation 
of the character of a free people. 
“And your petitioners will ever pray.” 
Messrs. Aldermen Woop and Key 
and Mr. Grore were present; were 
charged with the presenting of those 
petitions, and undertook to do it. Mr. 
WAITHMAN, who was absent, on ac- 
count of “‘ indisposition,” sent them a 
long letter of remonstrance against any 
petitioning at all upon these subjects, 
which his “ tndisposition” did not 
prevent him frum writing. ‘The meet- 
ing grew tired of the letter, and put a 
stop to the reading; but, the Morning 
‘Chronicle, having fortunately obtained 
a copy of the whole letter, has given 
publicity to the remainder of it, as well 
as to the former part. The Alderman 
is extremely anxious “ not to embarrass 
‘“‘ the Ministry, who have done so much 
“for the country ;” amongst which 
much is, undoubtedly, the place given 
to one of the Alderman’s sons! Doubt- 
less, to turn out the present Ministry 
would be a mischievous embarrassment 
to the Alderman; but it may not be 
equally embarrassing to the country. 
Besides, why should it embarrass the 
Ministers at all to adopt the mea- 
sures recommended in these three peti- 
tions? What have they to do with the 
matter? The petitions pray the House 
of Commons to adopt certain measures ; 
and, ifthe House of Commons do adopt 
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these measures, how can that embarrass 
the servants of the King? How are 
they to be embarrassed by triennial Par- 
liaments, voting by ballot, and by the 
repealing of the assessed taxes? They 
will not, indeed, have so much money 


partiality : and any change, such as is 
spoken of by Mr. Grote, would make the 
tax even more odiously partial than it is 
now; and it would be a droll way, in- 
deed, of removing grievances, to make 
the burden now partial against one 





passing through their hands; but, the ' class, because it had before been partial 
money is not theirs ; they will not be against another class. Mr. Alderman 
called upon to pay away money that, Wood was right when he said, that the 
they do not receive ; and it is fur the | true way was to take off the whole of the 
people’s representatives to say how | presenttaxes,direct aswell as indirect, and 
much of the people’s money they ought, to lay on (IF IT WERE WANTED) a 
to suffer to go into the hands of these} general tax upon property. Partial as 
servants of the King. ‘Therefore, the | the assessed taxes are, their partiality is 
Alderman seems to alarm himself in| hardly worth naming, when compared to 
vain; and, at any rate, he may be well the partiality of the Stamp Act, which 
assured, that these boroughmongering makes people pay highly in exact propor- 
notions about giving away the people’s | tion to the smallness of their ability to 
money in order to keep the servants of pay. It would seem, that the inventors of 
the King in the places that their master these taxes had before their eyes, the 
has put them in, are notions becoming method of keeping down a people, which 


very much out of fashion. | 

I am sorry to perceive that Mr. Grote 
said, that he thought it best that those | 
of the assessed taxes which pressed 
more immediately upon the rich, should 
be suffered toremain. Amongst these are 
the horse-tax, the dog-tax, and the car- 
riage-tax. Mr. Grote does not know, 
perhaps, that these affect great numbers 
of tradesmen in country-towns, and 
every farmer ; not one of which latter 
can ride a horse to market, or keep a 
dog to guard his yard, or have even a 
cart fit to carry his wife to church; or, 
at least, he cannot put a carpet or 
cushion on the seat for her, and she 
must ride on the bare board, unless he 
pay part of these assessed taxes. If 
Mr. Grote, therefore, confine the re- 
peal in the manner that he describes, 
the petition will fail. Besides, a great 
part of the vexation of the assessed 
taxes, arises from the insolent manner 
of demanding them and collecting them. 
For my part, I think more of the tax- 
paper, and powers of the tax-collectors 
and goods-seizers and surchargers ; I 
think a great deal more of these, than I 
do of the weight of the tax itself, heavy 
as that is ; and I do not see any reason 
why the nobility and the gentry are to 
be vexed in this way, apy more than 
farmers and tradesmen, In short, one 
of the great evils of the tax is its odious 





Fortescue describes as having existed 
under the old tyranny of France. He 
says: “* And if it happen, that a man 
‘‘ is observed to thrive in the world, 
‘‘ and become rich, he is presently as- 
“sessed to the King’s taxes, propore 
** tionably more than others, whereby he 
“is soon reduced to a level with the 
“rest.” Just so is it with the Stamp 
Act, which, the moment a man ac- 
quires, or has the ability to acquire, 
property of any sort, he is taxed by this 
act, in proportion monstrously heavier 
than the nobility, clergy, and men of 
great wealth. If aman mortgage any 
thing for twenty-five pounds, he has to 
pay just forty times as much, in proe 
portion, as a man who mortgages any 
thing for twenty thousand pounds ; and, 
on the tax goes downwards, from twen- 
ty thousand pounds to twenty-five 
pounds, the first paying two shillings 
per cent., and the last paying eighty 
shillings per cent.! This isan evil, an 
oppression, far beyond that of the as- 
sessed taxes; but, still, the assessed 
taxes are oppressive enough, and they 
ought to be repealed: 1 hope, how= 
ever, that Mr. Grote will not lend his 
hand to any partial repeal of them ; 
es that will be the sure way oe dee 

ting the repeal altogether. maft 
may be chosen by stow; but, he 
must have very little thought for the 
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due performance of his duty, if he 
shuts his eyes to all the millions upon | 
millions who are scattered over the 
country. 





IRISH TITHES. 


Tne following letter I insert, in order 
to make some remarks on it as I go 
along. It is dated on the 12. of January, 
is addressed tothe editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post, and is signed by General 
G. Cocksurn. 

‘‘ Strn,—lI have observed the clergy 
“ hard at work, during the last 49 years, 
“ digging the grave of tithes; and when 
“‘ it was nearly ready, our friend Paddy, | 
“(who is an extremely good-natured 
‘, fellow, and not always very wise, 
‘though naturaily sharp and _ intelli- 
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“‘pent) began to fill it up; i.e. to re- 
** sist the law in so foolish a manner, ja| 
* to frighten most men, as to the tenure 
“of all property, for we must allow 
** (reformers as you and I are) that a de- 
** rect resistance to the law is foelish 
* and impolitic, and it permitted, it is 
*‘ impossible to say where it might end, 
** or to what lengths go.” 

If this be true, there never can be any 
resistance at all, which is not foolish 
and impolitic ; and the “ right of re- 
sistance’ cannot exist, except in the 
minds of idiots, or on the tongues of 
impostors, who would make us believe, 
that there is such a right, in despe- 
gate cases. If the “ /aw” must, in no 
case, be directly resisted, ‘men must 





suffer the women to have their breasts 
cut off, if a ‘‘ daw” were passed for | 
doing it; and Moses ought not to have: 
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“a reduction of rents, or possibly xo 
‘« rents, and anarchy which will produce 
‘* civil war.” 

So, then, there is to be no indirect re- 
sistanceeither? They are to pay, at all 
events, and to make use of no means 
whatever to avoid the payment ! When 
the general comes to his OWN case, 
however, he grows less placable and 
much less disposed to * passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance.” 

“The parsons, however, seem deter- 
“ mined to save us from these misfor- 
‘tunes; and as Paddy has been kind 
“to them, they will now be kind to 
Paddy, and open the grave they pre- 
“ pared, and which Paddy has been 
“filling up. What do you think of 
‘ these gentlemen now demanding these 
“ same tithes, not as such, but as thetr 
‘“* head-rent? Will the landlords sub- 
‘‘ mit to this outrage? Are the people 
‘“‘ to be daily insulted till driven to des- 
** neration? or will the reformed Par- 
*‘liament tolerate this for one month 
“ after it assembles? Verily if it does, 
** or (as Mr. Cobbett said of the present 
‘* Ministers) if it submits to the probate 
duty, and leaves hone fortnight un- 
‘* repealed, it will not be worthy of any 
“ confidence; and J candidly confess [ 
“have not the highest opinion or ex- 
‘** pectations as to what this same re- 
“ formed Parliament will do. Jt will 
‘‘ be in the next, or the ballot Parlia- 
“ment, that the great political battle 
** will be fought.” 

Oh, oh! the ‘“ people” may, then, 
it seems, be justly desperate, if the par- 
sons come at the /andlord’s rent! How 
good it always is to make the case our 
own! As to the “ probate-cuty,” bad 









resisted the Egyptian task-master ; and as it is, it is not nearly so bad as other 
Joun ought not to have resisted the parts of the Stamp Act: not half so 
robber and murderer of Naboth! bad as making a poor man pay, in pro- 

** | know the cases are not analogous; portion to value, FORTY ‘TIMES AS 
** but the mass, and particularly in Ire-; MUCH AS THE RICH MAN: not 
“land, do not reason on such matters, | half so bad as making the peor parents 
“and therefore think (and possibly | pay, in order to put their son apprentice 
** justly) that non-paymeat of tithes by| Without any premium, FIVE SHIL- 
“ open or secret combination, or by the} LINGS MORE than the rich pay, in 
“* fact of direct resistance, if submitted| order to make a settlement for life, to 
“to, the progress to other resistance | the annualamount of athousand pounds! 
** would be very rapid and certain—| Aye, aye; there is a great deal to do; 
“‘ thus counfy-rates next, and after that, and it must be done NOW, or never, in 
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a peaceable manner! As to the “ ballot 
Parliament fighting the battle; when 
the ballot is got, | wonder that the ge- 
nerel does not see that the battle wi/l 
| have been fought. 

“ Now, sir, allow me to state a fact : 
“ T have had a house and land thirty- 
| “ five years in the parish of Bray, Rath- 
“micael; my demesne is 110 acres; 
‘when I first came to live there the 

“ tithe was 6l.; in a year or two it was 
| “increased to Sl., and about eighteen 
“years ago to 12/. and 141. a year; 
' “and for twenty-five years we had 

“nota resident rector, though a very 
| “ Protestant parish; next came our 
' “blessed Composition Rexier Act ; 
'“ and since that this living has been 

“ nearly doubled ; I have been obliged 

“ to pay under it 25/. a year—charming 
“relief, no doubt! ! But not content 
“with this, as tithe, my rector of 
' “ Rathmicael, nov demands it as his 
' “ head-rent, as if he had the fee; but 

“in this he follows the example of 
“others. I shall he sorry to have any 
» “difference with a man I have long 
“known, and who [ admit to be a) 
“worthy person and an exemplary 
“clergyman, eacept in this instance, of 
“endeavouring to take the fee of our) 
-* estates—for to that it comes; and J 
“ shall certainly resist, and will not pay 
“it as rent, or unless asked as tithe, 
* except I find that there is actually a 
*“‘law to abolish tithes, take the fee 
“ from the landlosds, and give it to the 
** parsons under the name of head or 
** guit-rent, reversing the old order of 


“ property, and making the landlords | 


“of Ireland de facto tenants to the 
** clergy.” 

Oh, fie ! General! Not resist, I hope, 
fter what you set out with! Head rent 
br fail rent, by tithe or fee, if there be 
‘law" for it, you deem yourself, on 
our own principle, bound to pay, bound 
> obey! But, what follows is still 
orse. 

“TI have repeatedly declared, that 
there ought to be a revision of this 
Composition Act, and an unqualified 
repeal of the odious and unjust Vestry 
Act ; and when that takes place, I 














will, as far as an individual can, op- 
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“ pose any bill by which the present in- 
‘“ cumbents might be ruined, turned 
“ adrift, or be unjustly treated ; but re- 
‘“ gulation is one thing ; ruin another ; 
‘‘ and parishioners have a right to jus- 
* tice as wellas incumbents ; and really 
‘“‘ far the clergy to atlempt to take the 
fee from us, is too bad. There are 
** points beyond which forbearance can- 
“not be expected ; and though I wish 
‘‘as much as any man to uphold the 
‘* British constitution and connexion, 


“ nevertheless, J deny the right, even of 


“ Parliament, to take the fee of the 
** land from the realowners, I care not 
‘* how little the rent—if one shilling this 
‘€ year, it might be five the next. But 
‘** | combat the principle still more, and 
“ in this doctrine | am borne out by, I 
* believe, Lord Plunkett's opinion, who, 
‘at the time of the Union, declared, 
‘‘ these were measures which even Par- 
‘* liament was not competent to enact ; 
“and ! say it “has not the right to give 
the fee of our lands to the clergy.” 
Yes, “‘ there are points ;” but the ge- 
neral cannot perceive these points until 
they reach the landlords ! He does not 
deny the right of Parliament to compel 
a Catholic people to pay tithes to, and 
to pay church-rates and taxes to build 
parsonage-houses for, a Protestant 
clergy ; he does not ceny that the Par- 
liament had aright to take away part 
of every man’s estate in England (or fix 
a rent-charge on it for ever), under the 
name of redemption of land-tax: it is 
deficient in point of power, only when 
it comes to touch Lrish landlords ! The 
general will not have the “ present in- 
** cumbents ruined, turned adrift, and 
“ UNJUSTLY treated.” Nor would!I; 
but, everything, here, turns upon the 
word ** unjust/y ;” and we have to ascer- 
tain, with great precision, what would 
be JUST treatment in this case ; a thing 
not very difficult; for, we have only to 
look at the conduct of these ‘‘ Snep- 
HERDS;” only to ascertain what they 
have been at for the last fifty years ; 
and then to appeal to the Bisix (both 
‘Testaments) for instructions as to what 
would he JUST treatment of them ! For 
my part, I will, as to this matter, never, 
as far as I have anything to say, or do, 
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about it, step one inch beside the line, | and will forthwith proceed to organize a sepa. 


rate government, and do all other acts and 
marked out by the BIBLE. things which ‘sovereign aud independent 
The rest of the general's letter treats | states may of right do. 


of party-politics ; and, though the mat-| And whereas the said ordinance prescribes 
ter is true, it is of less importance just | to the people of South Carolina a course of 
at this time conduct in direct violation of their duty as 

5 citizens of the United States, contrary to the 
laws of their country, subversive of its consti- 


r tution, and having for its object the destruc- 
PROCLAMATION. tion of the Union—that Union which, coeval 


By Generat Jackson, PresipENT OF with our political existence, led our fathers, 
* eapge denice without any other ties to unite them than 
THE U? _ those of patriotism aud a common cause, 

Wuereas a Convention, assembled in the | through a sanguinary struggle toa glorious 
State of South Carolina, have passed an ordi- independence—that sacred Union, hitherto 
mance, by which they declare ‘* That the se- | inviolate, which, perfected by our happy con- 
veral acts and parts of acts of the Congress of | stitution, has brought us, by the favour of 
the United States, purporting to be laws for | Heaven, to a state of prosperity at home, and 
the imposing of duties and imposts on the im- high consideration abroad, rarely if ever 

tation of foreign commodities, and now | equalled in the history of nations, To pre- 
vaving actual operation and effect within the | serve this bond of our political existence from 
United States, and mere especially two acts, | destruction, to maintaiu inviolate this state of 
for the same purposes, passed on the 29. of | national honour and prosperity, and to justify 
May, 1828, and on the 14. of July, 1832, are | the confidence my felluw-citizens have reposed 
unauthorised by the constitution of the United | in me, I, Andrew Jackson, President of the 
States, and violate the true meaniog and in- | United States, have thought proper to issue 
tent thereof, and are null and void, and no | this my proclamation, stating my views of the 
law, nor binding on the citizens of that state | constitution and laws applicable to the mea- 
or its officers:"’ and by the said ordinance it is | sures adopted by the Convention of South 
further declared to be unlawful for any of the | Carolina, and to the reasons they have put 
constituted authorities of the state, or of the | forth to sustain them, declaring the course 
United States, to enforce the payment of the | which duty will require me to. pursue, and, 
duties imposed by the said acts within the | appealing to the understanding and patriotism 
same state, and that it is the duty of the | ofthe people, warnthem of the consequences 
Legislature to pass such laws as may be neces- | that must inevitably result from an observance 
sary to give full effect to the said ordinance. | of the dictates of the Convention. 

And whereas, by the said ordinance it is| Strict duty would require of me nothing 
further ordained, that, iv no case of law or| more than the exercise of those powers with 
equity, decided in the courts of said state,| which | am now, or may hereafter be, ia- 
wherein shall be drawn in question the va- | vested, for preserving the peace of the Union, 
lidity of the said ordinance, or of she acts of | and for the execution of the laws. But the 
the Legislature that may be passed to give it | imposing aspect which opposition has assumed 
effect, or of the gaid laws of the UnitedStates,|in this case, by clothing itself with state 
no appeal shall be allowed to the Supreme | authority, aud the deep interest which the 
Court of the United States, nor shall any copy | people of the United States must all feel in 
of the record be permitted or allowed for that | preventing a resort to stronger measures, 
purpose; and that any person attempting to| while there is a hope that anything will be 
take such appeal shall be punished as for a/| yielded in reasoning aud remonstrance, per 
contempt of court. haps demand, and will certainly justify a full 

Aud, finally, the said ordinance declares, | exposition to South Carolina and the nation, 
that the people of South Carolina will main- | of the views | entertain of this important ques 
tain the said ordivance at every hazard ; aud | tion, as well as a distinct enunciation of the 
that they will consider the passage of any act| course which my sense of duty will requife 
by Congress, abolishing or closing the ports of | me to pursue. 
the said state, or otherwise obstructing the| The ordinance is founded, not on the inde- 
free ingress or egress of vessels to and from | feasible right of resisting acts which 4ré 
‘the satd ports, or any other act of the Fede- | plainly unconstitutional, and too oppresst’é 
val Government to coerce the state, shut up| to be endured, but on the strange positiol, 
her ports, destruy or harass her commerce, | that any ove state may not only declare 48 
or to enforce the said acts otherwise than|actof Congress void, but probibit its exec 
through the civil tribunals of the country, as | tion—that they may do this consistently ¥" 
inconsistent with the longer continuance of | the constitution—that the true construction ° 
South Carolina in the Union; and that the | that instrument permits a state to retain) 
peuple of the said state will thenceforth hold] place in the Union, and yet be bound by ™ 
themselves absolved from all further obliga- | other of its laws than those it may choose » 
tion to maintain or preserve their political | consider as constitutional. It is true, th 
connexion with the people of the other states, | add, that, to justify this abrogation of a la") 
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, must be palpably contrary to the constitution; | plies for its prosecution. Hardly and un- 
5 but it is evident, that to give the right of re- | equally as those measures bore upon several 
of sisting laws of that description, coupled with | members of the Union, to the legislatures of 
- the uncontrolled right to decide what laws | none did this efficient and peaceable remedy, 
" | deserve that character, is to give the power of | as it is called, suggest itself. The discovery 
“4 ' resisting all laws ; for as by the theory there | of this important feature in our constitution 
vd _ is no appeal, the reason alleged by the state,| was reserved to the present day. To the 
a or bad, must prevail. If it should be! statesmen of South Carolina belongs the in- 
¥ said that public opinion is a sufficient check | vention, and upon the citizens of that state 
m4 against the abuse of this power, it may be| will unfortunately fall the evils of reducing it 
- asked why it is not;deemed a sufficient guard | to practice. 
Hi against the passage of an unconstitutional| If the doctrine of a state veto upon the laws 
eto _ act by Congress? There is, however, a re-| of the Union carries with it internal evidence 
Ae _ Straint in this last case, which makes the of its impracticable absurdity, our constitu- 
of assumed power of a state more indefensible, | tional history will also afford abundant proof 
or _ and which does not exist in the other. There | that it would have been repudiated with in- 
we are two appeals from an unconstitutional act | dignation, had it been proposed to form a fea- 
ae, _ passed by Congress—one to the judiciary, the} ture in our Government. 
ve _ other to the people and the states. There is} In our colonial state, although dependent 
a no appeal from the state decision in theory; | on another power, we very early considered 
tify and the practical illustration shows that the | ourselves as connected by common ijaterest 
nal courts are closed against an application to| with each other. Leagues were formed for 
the | review it, both judges and jurors being sworn | common defence, and before the declaration 
ana _ to decide in its favour, But reasoning on this | of independence, we’ were known in our ag~ 
the : subject is superfluons, when our social com- | gregate character as the United Colonies of 
seae | «Pactimexpress terms declares that the laws| America. That decisive and important step 
oe of the United States, its constitution, and | was taken jointly. We declared ourselves a 
put _ treaties made under it, are the supreme law | nation by a joint, not by several acts ; and 
have eof the land ; and, for greater caution, adds, | when the terms of our confederation were re- 
al a that the judges in every state shail be duced to form, it was in that of a solemn 
dem _ bound thereby, anything iu the constitution | league of several states, by which they agreed 
ces oF laws of any State to the contrary notwith- | that they would, collectively, form one nation, 
vom ' Standing.” And it may be asserted, without | for the purpose of conducting some certain 
fear of refutation, that no Federative Govern- | domestic concerns, and all foreign relations. 
hing _ ment could exist without a similar provision.| In the instrament forming that Union, is 
with Look for a moment to the consequence. If} found an article, which declares that ‘‘ every 
we a South Carolina considers the Revenue Laws | state shall abide by the determination of the 
ion, “Ocoustitutional, and has a right to prevent | Congress on all questions which, by that con- 
t the their execution in the port of Charleston, | federation, should be submitted to them.” 
smed there would be a clear constitutional objec- Under the confederation, then, no state 
a tion to their collection in every other port,|cou!d legally annul’a decision of the Con- 
5 the and no revenue could be collected anywhere, | gress, or refuse to submit to its execution ; 
el in for all imposts must be equal. It is no answer | but no provision was made to enforce these 
antl, a repeat that an unconstitutional law is no| decisions. Congress made requisitions, but 
ill be yee long as the question of its legality is to| they were vot complied with. The Govern- 
. pers be decided by the state itself ; for every law| ment could not operate on individuals. ‘They 
’a full operating injuriously upon any local interest | bad no judiciary—no means of collecting re- 
om ill be perhaps thought, and certainly repre- | venue. 
eat . wut, as ubconstitutional, and, as has been| But the defects of the confederation need 
of the > pe chageeae 1s no appeal. : not be detailed. Under its operation, we 
aquite this doctrine ha been established at an | could scarcely be called a nation. We had 
arly day, the Union would bave heen dis-| neither prosperity at home nor consideration 
‘tnde- — Jn its infancy. The excise law in Penn-| abroad. ‘This state of things could vot be en- 
are pes the embargo and non-intercourse | cured, and our present happy constitution 
cut » in the Eastern States, the carriage tax in| was formed ; but formed in vain, if this fatal 
sitiow, are te all deemed unconstitutional, | doctrine owt It was formed forimportant 
are af — more uuvequal in their operation than | objects that are announced in the preamble 
execu” nvr — laws now complained of ; but, for- | made in the name and by the authority of the 
y with my Y, none of those states discovered that | people of the United States, whose delegates 
sion 0 — ad the right now claimed by South Ca- | framed, and whose conventions approved it. 
ain its mer The war into which we were forced,| The most impertant amoug these objects— 
by 00 gry the dignity of the nation and the | that which is placed first in rank, on which 
to fee of our citizens, might have ended in | all the others rest, is ‘* to form a more perfect 
». they as oo disgrace, instead of victory aud ho- | Union.” Now, is it possible that, even if there 
jaw, » If the states, who supposed it a ruiuous | were no express provision giving supremacy to 


































































































































































































d unconstitutional measure, had thought 
“Y possessed the right of nullifying the act 











the constitution and laws of the United States 
over those of the states, it can be conceived 
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« forming a more perfect Union” than that of 
the confederation, could be so constructed by 
the assembled wisdom of our country as to 
substitute for that confederation a form of 
Government, dependent for its existence on 


° * ! 
the local interest, the party spirit of a state, | 


or of the prevailing faction in a state ? Every 


man of plain unsophisticated understanding, | 


who bears the question, will give such au an- 
swer as will preserve the Union. Metaphy- 
sical subtlety, in pursuit of an impracticable 
theory, could alone have devised one that is 
calculated to destroy it. 

I consider, then, the power to annul a law 
of the United States, assumed by oue state, 
incompatible with the existence of the Union, 
contradicted expressly by the letter of the 
constitution, unauthorised byits spirit—incon- 
sistent with every principle on which it was 
founded, and destructive of the great object 
for which it was formed, 

» After this general view of the leading prin- 
ciple, we must examive the particular appli- 
cation of it which is ma-le in the ordinauce. 

The preamble rests its justification on these 
grounds :—Itassumes as a fact, that the ob- 
noxivus laws, although they purport to be laws 
for raising revenue, were in reality intended 
for the protection of manufactures, which 
purpose it asserts to be unconstitutional ; that 
the operation of these laws is unrqual; that 
the amount raised by them is greater than is 
required by the wasts of the Government ; 
aud, finally, that the proceeds are to be ap- 
plied to objects unauthorised by the coustitu- 
tion. These are the only causes alleged to 
justify an open Opposition to the laws of the 
country, and a threat of seceding from the 
Union, if any attempt should be made to en- 
force them, The first virtually acknowledges 
that the law in question was passed undera 
powerexpressly given by the constitution to lay 
and collect imposts ; but its coustitutionality 
is drawn in question from the motives of those 
who passed it. However apparent this purpose 
may be in the present case, nathing can be 
more dangerous thau to admit the position 
thatan unconstitutional purpose, entertained 
by the members who assent to a law enacted 
under a cunstitutional power, shall make that 
law void ; for how is that purpose to be ascer- 
tained? Who is to make the scrutiny ? How 
often may bad purposes be falsely imputed ! 
In how many cases are they concealed by 
false professions! In how many is vo decla- 
ration of motive made! Admit this doctrine, 
and you give to the statesman uncontrolled 
right tudecide, and every law may be anuulled 
under this pretext. If, therefore, the absurd 
and dangerous doctrine should be admitted, 
that a state may annul an unconstitutional 
law, or ove that it deems such, it will not apply 
to the present case. 

The next objection is, that the laws in 
question operate unequally. This objection 
may be made with truth to every law that has 
been or can be passed. The wisdom of man 
never yet coutrived a system of taxation that 





would operate with perfect equality. If the 
unequal operation of a law makes it unconsti- 
tutional, and if a!l laws of that description 
may be abrogated by auy state for that cause, 
then, indeed, is the federal coustitution un- 
worthy of the slightest effurt for its preserva- 
tion. We have hitherto relied on it as the 
perpetual boud of our Union. | We have re- 
ceived it asthe work of the assembled wisdom 
of the nation. We have trusted to it as the 
sheet-anchor of our safety in the stormy times 
of conflict with a foreign or domestic fue. We 
have looked to it with a sacred awe as the 
palladium of our liberties, aud, with all the 
solemnities of religion have pledged to each 
other our lives and fortunes here, and our 
hopes of happiness hereafter, in its defence 
and support. Were we mistaken, my coun- 
trymen, in attaching this importance to the 
constitution of our country? Was our devo- 
tion paid to the wretched, inefficient, clumsy 
‘contrivance which this new doctrine would 
‘make it?—Did we pledge ourselves to the 
|Support of an airy nothing—a bubble that 
must be blown away bythe first breath of dis- 
|affection? Was this self-destroying, visionary 
| theory, the work of the profound statesmen, 
the exalted patriots, to whom the task of con- 
stitutional reform was intrusted? Did the 
vame of Washington sanction, did the states 
| deliberately ratity, such an avomaly iu the 
| history of fundamental legisiation ? No, We 
| were vot mistaken! ‘The letter of this great 
| instrument is free from this radical fault ; its 
language directly contradicts the imputation ; 
its spirit—its evideat intent contradicts It. 
No, we did not err! Our constitution does 
not covtain the absurdity to make laws, and 
anuther power to resist them, The sages, 
whose memory will always be reverenced, 
have given us a practical, and, as they hoped, 
a permanevt constitutional compact. The 
father of his country did not affix bis revered 
name to so palpable an absurdity, Nor did 
the states, when they severally ratified it, do 
so under the impression that a veto on the 
laws of the Onited States was reserved t 
(them, or that they could exercise it by imp!!- 
| cation. Search the debates in ali their cov- 
ventions—examine the speeches of the most 
zealous opposers of federal authority—look at 
the amendments that were proposed, They 
are all silent—not a syllable uttered, not 4 
vote given, not a motion made, to correct the 
explicit supremacy given to the laws of the 
Union over those of the states—or to show 
that implication, as is now contended, cou! 
defeat it. Nowe have noterred! The co® 
stitution is still the object of our reverence, 
the bond of our Uaion, our defence in dauge 
the source of our prosperity iu peace. 1tsb4 
descend, as we have received it, uncorruP 
by sophistical coustruction, to our posterity) 
and the sacrifices of local interest, of stat 
prejudices, of personal auimosities, that were 
made to bring into existence, will aga! 
patriotically offered for its support. 
The two remaining objections made by the 
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ordinance to these laws are, that the sums| lina ordinance, may be rightfully annulled, 


intended to be raised by them are greater 
than are required, and that the proceeds will 
be unconstitutionally employed. The consti- 
tution has given expressly to Congress the 
right of raising revenue, aud of determining 
the sum the public exigencies will require. 
The states will have no control over the 
exercise of this right, other than that which 
results from the power of changing the repre- 
sentatives who abuse it, and thus procure re- 
dress. Congress may, undoubtedly, abuse 
this discretionary power; but the same may 
be said of others with which they are vested. 
Yet the discretion must exist somewhere. The 
constitution has given it to the representa- 
tives of the people, checked by the repre- 
sentatives of the states, and by the executive 
power. The South Carolina construction 
gives it to the legislature or the convention of 
a single state, where neither the people of the 
different states, nor the states in their sepa- 
rate capacity, nor the chief magistrate elected 
by the people, have any representation. 
Which is the most discreet disposition of the 
power? 1 do not ask you, fellow-citizens, 
which is the constitutional disposition—-that 
instrument speaks a language not to be mis- 
understood. But if you were assembled in 
geueral convention, which would you think 
the safest «epository of this discretionary 
power in the last resort? Would you add a 
clause, giving it to each of the states, or would 
you sanction the wise provisions already made 
by your constitution? If this should he the 
result of your deliberations when providing 
for the future, are you—can you—be ready to 


risk all that we held dear, to establish, for a | 


temporary and local purpose, that which you 
must acknowledge to be destructive and even 
absurd, as a general provision? Carry out 
the consequences of this right vested in the 
different states, and you must perceive that 
the crisis your conduct presents at this day 
would recur when any law of the Uuited 
States displeased any of the states, and that 
we should soon cease to be a nation, 

The ordivance, with the same knowledge 
of the future that characterizes a former ob- 
jection, tells you tnat the proceeds of the 
tax will be unconstitutionally applied. If 
this could be ascertained with certaiuty, the 
objection would, with more propriety, be re- 
served for the law su applying the proceeds, 
but surely cannot be urged against the laws 
levying the duty. 

These are the allegations contained in the 
ordinance. Examine them seriously, my 
fellow-citizens—judge for yourselyes. I ap- 
peal to you to determine whether they are so 
clear, so convincing, as to leave no doubt of 
their correctness; and even if you should 
come to this conclusion, how far they justify 
the reckless, destructive course which you are 
directed to pursue. Review these objections, 
and the couclusions drawn from them, once 
more. Whatare they? Every law, then, for 
Talsing revenue, according to the South Caro- 











unless it be so framed as vo law ever will or 
cau be framed. Congress has a right to pass 
laws for raising revenue, and each state has a 
right to oppose their execution—two rights 
directly opposed to each other; and yet is this 
absurdity supposed to be contained in an in- 
strument drawn foe the express purpose of 
avuiding collisions between the States and the 
General Government, by an assembly of the 
most eniightened statysmen and purest pa- 
triots ever embodied for a similar purpose. 

In vain have these sages declared that Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises—in vain 
have they provided that they shall have power 
tu pass laws which shall be necessary and 
proper to carry those powers into execution 5 
that those laws and that constitution shall be 
the ‘‘ supreme law of the land; and that the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
any thing iu the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” In 
vaiu have the people of the several states 
solemnly sanctioned these provisions, made 
them their paramount law, and individually 
sworn to support them whenever they were 
called on to execute any office. Vain provi- 
sious ! ineffectual restrictiuus! vile profana- 
tion of oaths! miserable mockery of legis- 
lation ! If a bare majority of the voters in any 
one state may, on a real or supposed know- 
ledge of the intent with which a law has been 
passed, declare themselves free from its ope- 
ration—say here it gives too little, there too 
much, and operates unequally—here it suffers 
articles to be. free that ought to be taxed, 
there it taxes those that ought to be free—in 
this case the proceeds are intended to be ap- 
plied to purposes which we do not approve, in 
that the amvunt raised is more than is wanted. 
Congress, it is true, are invested by the con- 
stitution with the right of deciding these 
questions according to their sound discretion, 
Congress is composed of the representatives of 
all the states and of all the people of all the 
states; but we, part of the peuple of one state, 
to whom the coustitution has given no power 
ou the subject, from whom it has expressly 
taken it away—we, whw have solemnly agreed 
that this constitution shall be our law,—we, 
most of whom have sworn to support it—we 
now abrogate this law, and swear, and force 
others to swear, that it shall not be obeyed— 
and we do this, not because Congress has no 
right to pass such laws; this we do not 
aliege ; but because they have passed them 
with improper views. They are unconstitu- 
tioval from the motives of thuse who passed 
them, which we can never with certaint 
kuow, fron their unequal operation ; althoug 
it is impossible from the nature of things that 
they should be equal—and from the disposition 
which we presume may be made of theic pro- 
ceeds, altheugh that disposition has not been 
deciared. This is the plain meaning of the 
ordinance ia relation to laws which it abro- 
gates for alleged uncunstitutionality. But it 
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does not stop there. It repeals, im express 
terms, an important part of the constitution 
itself, and of laws passed to give it effect, 
which have never been alleged to be uncon- 
stitutional. The constitution declares that 
the judicial powers of the United States 
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In the house of representatives there is this 
difference ; the people of one state do not, as 
in the case of president and vice-president, al] 
vote for the same officers, The people of all 
the states do not vote for all the members, 
each state electing only its own representa- 
But this creates no material distiuc- 





extend to cases arising under the laws of the | tives. 
United States, and that such laws, the consti- tion. When chosen, they are all representa- 
tution, and treaties, shall be paramount to tives of the United States, not representatives 
the state constitution and laws. The Judiciary | of the particular state from which they come. 
Act prescribes the mode by which the case | They are paid by the United States, not by the 
may be brought before a court of the United | state ; nor are they accountable to it for any 
States by appeal, wheu a state tribunal shall act done ia the performance of their legislative 
decide against this provision of the constitu- | functions ; and, however they may 10 prac- 
tion. The ordinance declares there shall be | tice, as it is their duty to do, consult and pre- 
no appeal, makes the state law paramount to fer the interests of their particular constitu- 


the constitution and laws of the United States ; 
forces judges and jurors to swear that they 
will disregard their provisions; and even 
makes it peval in a suitor to attempt relief by 
appeal. I[t further declares, that it shall not 
be lawful for the authorities of the United 
States or of that state, to enforce the payment 
of duties imposed by the revenue laws within 
its limits. 

Here is a law of the United States, not even 
pretended to be unconstitutional, repealed by 
the authority of a smal) majority of the voters 
of asingle state. Here is a provision of the 
constitution which is solemnly abrogated by 
the same authority. 

On such expositions and reasonings the or- 
dinance grounds not only an assertion of the 
right to annul the laws of which it complains, 
but to enforce it by a threat of seceding from 
the Union, if an attempt is made to execute 
them. 

This right to secede is deduced from the na- 
ture of the constitution, which, they say, is a 
compact hetween sovereign states, who have 
preserved their whole sovereignty, and, there- 
fore, are subject to no superior ; that, hecause 
they made the compact, they can break it 
when, in their opinion, it has been departed 
from by the other states. Fallacious as this 
course of reasoving is, it enlists state pride, 
aud finds advocates in the honest prejudices of 
those who have not studied the nature of our 
government sufficiently to see the radical 
error on which its rests. 

The people of the United States formed the 
constitution, acting througn the state legisla- 
ture in making the compact, to meet and dis- 
cuss its provisions, aud acting in separate 
convention when they satisfy these pro- 
visions; but the terms used in its con- 
struction show it to bea Government in 
which the people of all the states collectively 
are represented. We are one people in the 


‘ents when they come in conflict with any other 
partial or local interest, yet it is their first and 
hightest duty, as representatives of the United 
States, to promote the general guod. 

The constitution of the United States, then, 
forms a government, not a league; and whe- 
ther it be formed by compact between the 
states, or in any other manner, its character 
is the same. It is a government io which all 
the people are represented, which operates oa 
the people individually, not upou the states; 
they retained all the power they did not grant 
But each state having expressly parted with 
so many powers as to constitute jointly with 
the other states a single nation, cannot from 
that period possess any right to secede, be- 
cause such secession does vot break a league. 
but destrovs the unity of a nation; and any 
injury to that unity is not only a breach 
which would result from the contravention of 
a compact, but it is an offence against the 
whole Union. To say that any state may at 
pleasure secede from the Union, is to say that 
the United States are not a nation ; because 
it would be a solecism to contend that any 
part of a nation might dissolve its connexion 
with the other parts, to their iojury or ruin, 
without committing any offeace, Secession, 
like any other revolutionary act, may be mo- 
rally justified by the extremity of oppression , 
but to call it a constitutional right is con- 
founding the meaning ef terms, aud can only 
be done through gross error, or to deceive 
those who are willing to assert a right, but 
would pause before they made a revolution, 
or incur the penalties consequent on a failure. 

Because the Union was formed by compact, 
it is said the parties to that compact may, 
when they feel themselves aggrieved, depart 
from it; but it is precisely because it is & 
compact that they cannot. A compact is a0 
agreement or binding obligation. It may, by 
its terms have a sanction or penalty for its 





choice of the president and vice-president.| breach, or it may not. If it contains 00 
Here the states have no other agency than to! sanction, it may be broken with no other coa- 
direct the mode to which the votes shall be! sequence than moral guilt : if it have a sanc- 
given. The candidates having a majority of | tion, then the breach incurs the designa 
all the votes are chosen. The electors of a or implied penalty. A league between 
majority of states may have given their votes pendent natious, geverally, has no 

for one candidate, and yet another may be other than a moral one ; or, if it should con- 
chosen, The people, then, and not the states, | tain a penalty, as there is no commou superior, 
are represented ia the executive branch. |it cannot be enforced. A government, of 


| 
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the contrary, always has a sanction, express 
or implied ; and in our case it is both neces- 
sarily implied and expressly given. An at- 
tempt by force of arms to destroy a govera- 
ment, is an offence, by whatever means the 
constitutional compact may bave been form- 
ed; and such government has the right, by 
the law of self-defence, to pass acts for pu- 
pishing the offender, unless that right is 
modified, restrained, or resumed, by the con- 
stitutional act In our system, although it is 
modified in the case of treason, yet authority 
is expressly given to pass all laws necessary 
to carry its powers into effect, and under this 
grant provision has been made for punishing 
acts which obstruct the due administration of 
the laws. 

It would seem superfluous to add anything 
to show the nature of that Union which con- 
nects us; but as erroneous opinions on this 
subject are the foundation of doctrines the 
most destructive’ to our peace, I must give 
some further development to my views on 
this subject. No one, fellow-citizens, has a 
higher reverence for the reserved rights of the 
states than the magistrate who now addresses 
you. No one would make greater personal 
sacrifices, or official exertions, to defend them 
from violation ; but equal care must be takeu 
to prevent on their part au improper iuterfer- 
ence with, or resumption of, the rights they 
have vested in the nation. The line has not 
been so distinctly drawn as to avoid doubts in 
some cases of the exercise of power. Men of 
the best intentions and sonndest views may 
differ in their construction of some parts of 
the constitution; but there are others on 
which dispassionate reflection can leave no 
doubt. Of this pature appears to be the as- 
sumed right of secession. Itrests, as we have 
seen, on the alleged uudivided sovereigaty of 
the states, and on their having formed in this 
sovereign capacity a compact which is called 
the constitution, from which, because they 
made it, they have the right to secede. Both 
of these positiuns are erroveous, and some of 
the arguments to preve them so have been 
avticipated, 

The states severally have not retained their 
entire sovereignty. It has been shown that 
in becoming parts of a nation, not members of 
a league, they surrendered many of their esseu- 
tial parts of sovereiguty. The right to make 
treaties—declare war—levy taxes—exercise 
exclusive judicial and legislative powers, were 
all of them functions of sovereign power. 
The states, then, for all these important pur- 
poses, were no longer sovereign. The alle- 
glance of their citizens was transferred, in the 
first instance, to the government of the United 
States—they became American citizens, and 
owed obedience to the constitution of the 
United States, and to laws made in conforntity 
with the powers it vested in Congress. This 
last position has not been, and cavnot be, de- 
nied. How then ¢an that state be said tu be 
sovereign and independent, whuse citizens 
owe obedience te laws not made by it, and 
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whose magistrates are sworn to disregard 
those laws, when they come in conflict with 
those passed hy another? What shows con- 
clusively that the states cannot be said to 
have reserved an undivided sovereiguty, is, 
that they expressly ceded the right to punish 
treason—not treason against their separate 
power, but treason against the United States. 
Treason is an offence against sovereignty, and 
sovereignty must reside with the power to 
punish it. But the reserved rights of the 
states are not less sacred, because they have 
for their common interest made the general 
government the depository of these powers. 

The unity of our political character (as has 
been shown for another purpose) commenced 
with its very existence. Under the Royal 
Government we had uv separa’e character— 
our oppositiun to its oppression’ began as 
united colonies. We were the United States 
under the Confederation, and the name was 
perpetuated, and the Union rendered more 
perfect, by the Federal Constitution. In none 
of these stages did we consider ourselves in 
any other light than as forming one nation, 
Treaties and alliances were made in the name 
of all. Troops were raised for the joint de- 
fence. How, then, with all these proofs, that 
under all changes of our position we had, for 
designated purposes and with defived powers, 
created national governments? How is it, 
that the most perfect of these several modes of 
union should now be considered as a mere 
league, that may be dissolved at pleasure? It 
is from an abuse of terms. Compact is used 
as synonymous with league, although the true 
term is not empleyed, because it would at 
once show the fallacy of the reasoning. It 
would not do to say that our constitution was 
only a league; but, it is laboured to prove 
that it is a compact (which ia one sense itis), 
and then to argue, that as a league is a com- 
pact, every compact between nativns must of 
course be a league, and that from such an en- 
gagement every sovereign power has a right 
to secede. But it has been shown that in this 
sense the states are not soverrign, and that 
even if they were, and the national constitu- 
tion had been formed by compact, there would 
be no right in any one state tu exonerate itself 
from its obligations. 

So obvious are the reasons which forbid 
this secession, that it is necessary only to 
allude to them. The Union was formed for 
the benefit of all. It was produced by mutual 
sacrifices of interests aud opinions. Can those 
sacrifices be recalled? Can the states who 
maguanimously surrendered their title to the 
territories of the west recall the grant? Wifl 
the ivhabitants of the inland states agree to 
pay the duties that may be imposed without 
their assent by those on the Atlantic or the 
Gulf, for their own benefit? Shall there be a 
ee in ove state, and onerous duties fa 

r? No one believes that any right 
exists in a single state to involve all the others 
in these and countless other evils, coutrary to 


the engagements solemnly made. Every one 
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must see that the other states, in self-defence, 
must oppose at all hazards. 

These are the alternatives that are pre- 
sented by the convention. A repeal of all the 
acts for raising the revevue, leaving the Go- 
vernment without the means of support, or 
an acquiescence in the dis-olution of our Union 
by the secession of one of its members, When 
the first was proposed, it was known that it 
could not be listened to fora moment, It was 
known, if force was applied to oppose the 
execution of the laws, that it must be repelled 
by force—that Congress could not, without 
involving itself in disgrace and the country in 
ruin, accede to the proposition; and yet, if 
this is not done in a given day, or if avy at- 
tempt is made to execute the laws, the state 
is, by the ordinance, declared to be out of the 
Union. The majority of a convention assem- 
bled for the purpose have dictated these terms, 
or ratber this rejection of «Jl terms, in the 
name of the people of South Carolina. It is 
true that the goveruor of the state speaks of 
the submission of their grievances to a con- 
vention of all the states, which, he says, they 
** sincerely and anxiously seek and desire.” 
Yet this obvious and constitutional mode of 
obtaining the sense of the other states on the 
construction of, the federal compact, and 
amending it, if necessary, has never been 
attempted by those who bave urged the state 
on to this destructive measure. The state 


might have proposed to cail for a general 
convention to the other states; and Congress, 
if a sufficient pumber of them concurred, must 


have called it. But the first magistrate of 
South Carolina, when he expressed a hope 
that, ‘‘ on a review by Congress and the func- 
tiovaries of the general Government of the 
merits of the controversy,” such a convention 
will be accorded to them, must have known 
that neither Congress nor any functionary of 
the general Government has authority to call 
such a convention, unless it be demanded by 
two-thirds of the states. This suggestion, 
then, is another instance of the reckless in- 
attention to the provisions of the constitution 
with which this crisis has beeu madly burried 
on; or of the attempt to persuade the people 
that a constitutional remedy bad been sought 
aud refused. If the legislature of South 
Carolina “ anxiously desire” a general con- 
vention to consider their complaints, why have 
they not made application for it in the way the 
constitution points out? The assertion that 
they “‘ earnestly seek " it, is completely nega- 
tived by the omission. 

This, then, is the position in which we 
stand. A small majority of the citizens of one 
state in the Union have elected delegates to a 
state convention ; that convention has ordain- 
ed, that all the revenue laws of the United 
States must he repealed, or that they are no 
longer a member of the Union. The governor 
of that state has recommended to the legisla- 
ture the raising of an army to carry the seces- 
sion into effect, and that he may be empower- 
ed to give clearances to vessels in the name of 
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the state. No act of violent oprartion to the 
laws has yet been committed, but such astate 
of things is hourly apprehended, and it is the 
intent of this instrument to proclaim, not on) 
that the duty imposed on me by the constitn- 
tion, ‘to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,” shall be performed to the extent of 
the powers already vested in me by law, or of 
such others as the wisdom of Congress shall 
devise and intrust to me for that purpose ; but 
to warn the citizens of South Carolinr, who 
have been deluded into, an oppusition to the 
laws, of the danger they will incur by obedi- 
ence to the illegal and disorganizing ordinance 
of the convention—to exhort those who have 
refused to support it to persevere in their de- 
termination to uphold the consitution and laws 
of their country—and to point out to all the 
perilous situation into which the good people 
of that state have been led, and that the 
course they are urged to pursue is one of ruin 
and disgrace to the very state whose rights 
they affect to support, 

Fellow-citizeus of my native state! Let 
me not only admonish you, as the first magis- 
trate of our common country, not to incur the 
penalty of its laws ; but use the influence that 
a father would over his children whom he saw 
rushing to. certain ruin. In that paternal 
language—with tbat paternal feeling—let me 
tell you, my countrymen, that you are deluded 
by men who are either deluded themselves, or 
wish to deceive you. Mark under what pre- 
tences you have been led on to the brink of 
insurrection and treason, on which you stand! 
First, a diminution of the value of your staple 
commodity, lowered by over production in 
other quarters,and the consequent diminutiou 
in the value of your lands, were the sole effect 
of the tariff-laws. The effects of those laws 
are confessedly iojurious; but the evil was 
greatly exaggerated by the unfounded theory 
you were taught to believe—that its burdens 
were in proportion to your exports, not to your 
consumption of iniported articles. Your pride 
was roused by the assertiou, that a submission 
to those laws was a state of vassalage, and 
that resistance to them was equal, in patriotic 
merit, to the oppositien our fathers offered to 
the oppressive laws of Great Britain. You 
were told that this opposition might be peace- 
ably—might be constitutionally made; that 
you might evjoy all the advantages of the 
Union, and bear none of its burdens. 

Eloquent appeals to your passions, to your 
state pride, - your native courage, to your 
sense of real injury, were used to pre you 
for the period enine mask which congested 
the hiaeous features of pisunion should be 
taken off. It fell, aud you were made to look 
with complacency on objects which, not long 
since, you would Lave regarded with horror. 
Look back at the arts which have brought 
you to this state—look forward tu the conse- 
quences to which it must inevitably lead! 
Look back to what was fifst tuld you as a0 
inducement to enter into this dangerous 
course. The great political truth was re- 
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ated to you, that you bad the revolutionary 
right of resisting all laws that were palpably 
unconstitutional and intolerably oppressive : 

| it was added that the right to nullify a law 
rested on the same priuciple, but that it was a 
‘peaceable remedy! This character which 
"was given to it made you receive, with too 
much confidence, the assertions that were 
made of the unconstitutionality of the law, 

' and its oppressive effects. Mark, my fellow- 
citizens, that, by the admission of your leaders, 
the unconstitutionality must be palpable, or it 
will not justify either resistance or nullifica- 
tion! What is the meaning of the word pal- 

' pable, in the sense in which it is here used? 
hat which is apparentto every one; that which 

no man of ordinary intellect will fail to per- 
‘ceive. Is the unconstitutionality of these 
' laws of that description ? Let those among 
_ your leaders who ouce approved and advocated 
the principle of protective duties, answer the 
question; and let them choose whether they 
_ will be considered as incapable, then, of per- 
| ceiving that which must have been appareut 
toevery man of common understanding, or 
as imposing upon your confidence, and en- 
deavouring to mislead you now. In either 
case, they ere uusafe guides in the perilous 
| path they urge you totread, Ponder well on 
' this circumstance, and you will know how to 
appreciate the exaggerated language they 
_ address to you. They are vot champions of 
liberty, emulating the fame of our revolu- 
tiovary fathers; nor are you an oppressed 

| people, contending, as they repeat to you, 
against worse than colonial vassalage. You 
are free members of a flourishing and happy 
Union. There is no settled design to oppress 
you. You haveindeed felt the unequal opera- 
tion of laws which may have beeu unwisely, 

| bot unconstitutionally, passed; but that in- 
equality must necessarily be removed. At the 
very moment when you were madly urged on 
te the unfortunate course you have begun, a 
change iu public opinion had commenced. 
The nearly approaching payment of the pub- 
lic debt, and the consequent necessity of a 
diminution of duties, bad already produced a 
considerable reduction, and that tuo on some 
articles of general consumption in your state. 


The importance of this change was understuod, | i 


and you were authoritatively told, that no 
further alleviation of your burdens was to be 
expected, at the very time when the condition 
of the country imperiously demanded such a 
modification of the duties as should reduce 
them to a just and equitable scale. But, as if 
apprehensive of the effect of this change in 
allaying your discontents, you were precipi- 
tated into the fearful state in which you now 
nd yourselves. 
{ have urged you to look back to the means 
that were used to hurry you on to the position 
you have now assumed, and forward ‘to the 
busequences it will produce. Something 
more is . Contemplate the condition 
of that country of which you still form an 
mportant part! Consider its government, 
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upitiug in one bond of common interest and 
geoeral protection so many different states, 
givieg to all theic inhabitants the proud title 
of AMERICAN CITIZENS, protecting their com- 
merce, securing their literature and their arts, 
facilitating their inter-communication, de- 
fending their frontiers, and making their 
name respected in the remotest parts of the 
earth! Cunsider the extent of its territory, 
its increasing and happy population! Its ad- 
vance in arts, which render life agreeable, 
and the sciences, which elevate the mind! See 
education spreadiug the lights of religion, hu- 
mavity, and general information into every 
cottage in the wide extent of our territories 
and stares! Behold it as the asylum where 
the wretched and the op »ressed find a refuge 
and support! Look on this picture of happi- 
ness and honour, aud say,— We, too, are citi- 
zens of America. Carolina is one of these 
proud states: her arms have defended; her 
best blood bas cemeuted this happy Union! 
And then add, if you can, without horror and 
remorse, this happy Union we will dissolve ; 
this picture of peace and prosperity we will 
deface; this free intercourse we will inter- 
rupt; these fertile fields we will deluge with 
blood ; the protection of that glorious flag we 
renounce; the very vames of Americans we 
discard And for what, mistaken men! — 
for what do you throw away these inestimable 
blessings ; for what would you exchange your 
share in the advantages and honour of the 
Union? For the dream of a separate inde- 
pendence—a dream interrupted by bloody 
conflicts with yeur neighbours, and a vile 
dependence on a foreign power. If your 
leaders could succeed in establishing a sepa- 
ration, what would be your situation? Are’ 
you united at home? are you free from the 
apprehension of civil discord, with all its fear- 
ful consequences? Do our neighbouring re- 

blics, every day suffering some new revo- 
ution, or contending with some new insur- 
rection—do they excite your envy? But the 
dietates of a high duty oblige me solemnly to 
announce that you cannot succeed. 

The laws of the United States must be exe-' 
cuted—I have no discretionary power on the 
fm mee | duty is emphatically pronounced 
in te sewa meme? Those ee you that 
you t peaceably prevent their execution, 
Jeceived soo—theyonald not’ have been de-' 
ceived themselves. They know that a forcible 
opposition could alone prevent the execution 
of the laws, and they know that such opposi- 
tion must be repelled. Their object is dis- 
union; but be not deceived by names ; dis-’ 
union, by armed force, is treason. Are you 
really ready to incur its guilt? If you are,on' 
the heads of the instigators of the act be the 
dreadful consequences—on their heads be the’ 
dishonour, but on ei may fall the punish- 
ment—on your unhappy state will inevitably 
fall all the evils of the conflict you force upon 
ere. wo opr of your country. It cannot’ 

‘to the mad project of disunion of 
which you would be the first victims—its first’ 
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magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid the per- 
formance of his duty—the consequence must 
he fearful for you, distressing to your fellow- 
citizens here, and to the friends of good go- 
vernment throughout the world. Its enemies 
have beheld our prosperity with a vexatioa 
they could not conceal—it was a standing re- 
futation of their slavish doctrines, and they 
will poiut to our discord with the triumph of 
malignant joy. It is yet iu your power to dis- 
appoint them, There is yet time to show that 
the descendants of the Pinckneys, the Sump- 
ters, the Rutlidges ; and of thethousand other 
names which adoru the pages of your revulu- 
tionary bistory, will not abandon that Union, 
to support which so many of them fought, and 
bled, and died. 1 adjure you as you honour 
their memory—as you love the cause of 
freedom, to which they dedicated their lives— 
as you prize the peace of your country, the 
lives of its best citizens, and your own fair 
fame—to retrace your steps. Snatch from 
the archives of your state the disorganizing 
edict of its convention; bid its members to 
re-assemble and promulgate the decided ex- 
pressions of your will to remain in the path 
which alone can conduct you to safety, pros- 
perity, and hovour ; tell them that, compared 
to disunion, all other evils are light, because 
that brings with it an accumulation of all; 
declare that you will never take the field un- 
Jess the star-spangled banoer of your country 
shall float over you; that you will not be 
stigmatized when dead, and dishonoured and 
scorned while yuu live, as the authors of the 
first attack on the constitution of your coun- 
try! {ts destroyers you cannotde. You may 
disturb its peace; you may interrupt the 
course of its prosperity ; you may cloud its re- 
pies for stability ; but its tranquility will 
restored, its prosperity will return, and the 
Stain upon its natioual character will be trans- 
ferred, aud remain an eternal blot on the 
memory of those who caused the disorder. 
Fellow-citizens of the United States! The 
threat of unhallowed disunion—the names ef 
those, onee respected, by whom it is uttered— 
the array of military force to support it—de- 
note the approach of a crisis in our affairs on 
which the continuance of our uvexampled 
prosperity, or political existence, and perbaps 
that of all free governments may depend. The 
conjunctare demanded a free, a full, and ex- 
agg peep, not only of my intentions 
ut of my principles of action; and as the 
claim was asserted of a right by a state to 
annul the laws of the Union, and even to se- 
cede from it at pleasure, a frank exposition of 
my opinions iu relation to the origin and 
form of our government, and the cunstruction 
1 give to the instrument by which it was 
created, seemed to be proper. Having the 
fullest confidence in the justness of the legal 
and constitutional opinion of my duties which 
has been expressed, I rely wi equal confi- 
dence en your undivided support in my de- 
termination to execute the laws—to preserve 
the Union by all constitutional mente, 
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arrest, if possible, by moderate but firm mea- 
sures, the necessity of a recourse to force; 
and, if it be the will of heaven that the recur- 
reuce of its primeval curse on man for the 
shedding of a brother's blood should fall upon 
our land, that it be not called down by any 
offensive act on the part of the United States, 





Fellow-citizens!—The momentous case is. 
before you. Oa your undivided suppert of 
your government depends the decision of the 
great question it involves, whether your sacred 
Union will be preserved, and the blessing it 
secures to usas one people shall be per- 
petuated. No one can doubt that the una- 
nimity with which that decision will be ex- 
pressed, will be such as to inspire new confi- 
dence in republican institutions, and that the 
prudence, the wisdom, aod the courage which 
it will bring to their defence, will transmit 
them unimpaired and iuvigorated to our 
children. 

May the Great Ruler of nations grant that 
the signal blessings with which he has fa- 
voured ours, may not, by the madness of party 
or personal ambition, be disregarded or lost ; 
aud may his wise providence bring those who 
have produced this crisis, to see the folly, be- 
fore they feel the misery of civil strife; aud 
inspire a returning veneration for the Uniou, 
which, if we may dare to penetrate his de- 
signs, he has chosen as the only means of 
attaining the high destinies to which we may 
reasonably aspire. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
seal of the United States to be hereunto 
affixed, having signed the same with my band, 

Done at the City of Washington this 10. 
day of December, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight handred and 
thirty-two, and of the independence of 
the United States the fifty-seventh. 

ANDREW JACKSON, | 

By the President. 

Epw. LivinGsron, Secretary of State. 
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COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Jan. 18. 
(Sittings tn Banco.) 
(From the True Sun of the 19. Jan.) 
CaiminaL InrormMation.—Ex-parte Cos- 


BETT, Eso. 
Mr. Cossertr, jun. on behalf of his father, 





William Cobbett, Esq., M.P. for Oldham, ap- 
plied to the Court for a rule nisi, for a crim- 
nal information against 


- The libel 
of the 12. of January, 
bett’s Qualifications.” It was coucbed in the 
Shape of two questions. First, whether 8° 





uncertificated bankrupt could take his seat i 


apd an 


give a colourable qualification ; legal 


answer to the queries was required from 
friends, 











at in 






Lord Chief Justice—There was some allu- 
sion to a statement which had appeared in the 
Globe news r. 
on r. Cobbet— There was: but he was not 
instructed that any statement on the subject 
had appeared in the Globe. 
Mr. Cobbett and his attorney made affidavits 
denying the truth of the charges in the libel, 





made Bankrupt, but that be had surrendered, 
and in all respects complied with the legal 
obligations imposed on persons in that situa- 
tion, and had obtained his certificate, and that 
the charges of being an uncertificated bank- 
rupt, and about his requiring an estate were 
false. He did notkvow that he need read the 
whole of the affidavit; but Mr. Cobbett, io 
conclusion, swore to his belief that the libel 
| was published from malicious motives, and 
also to his belief as to the proprietorship of 
| the paper.— Rule granted. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 


I, some time ago, notified my inten- 
tion of selling garden seeds this winter ; 
and I am now prepared to doit. Those 
_who have read my writings on Acri- 
CULTURE and GarDENING, and particu- 
larly my “ ENGLISH GARDENER,” 
will have perceived that I set forth, 
' with much pains, the vast importance 
of being extremely careful with regard 
_to the seeds which one sows: and, as 
) to which matter, there are two things 
to be attended to; first, the genuineness 
of the seeds; and next, as to their 
soundness, The former is the more 
important point of the two; for it isa 
great deal better to have no plants at 
all, than to have things come up, and, 
at the end of a month or two, to find 
that you have got a parcel of stuff, not 
atall resembling that which you thought 
you were about to have. Those who 
have read myGardening Book, chap. 4, 
will want very little more to convince 
them of the importance of this matter. 
I have always taken great delight in 
having perfect plants of every descrip- 
tion; but, to get into the way of raising 
good and true garden seeds, requires 
that you be settled upon some sufficient 
space of ground for several successive 
years; and it has been my lot to live 
under a Government, which, if you take 
the liberty to differ from it in opinion, 
has taken care to prevent you, by hook 





avd Mr. Cobbett for himself stated thatia, 
July, 1220, he had through misfortune been | Y 
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or by crook, from being settled in any 
place, except one of its prisons, for any 
considerable length of time.. Since, 
however, it, ina lucky hour, had the 
wisdom to pass Peet's Bist, it has 
been rather less rummaging ; though it 
certainly meant well towards me in the 
ear 1831. I have, however, been suf- 
fered to remain long enough at Ken- 
sincton to bring the seeds of a good 
many plants to what I deem perfection, 
and others nearly to that state; and I 
have taken a little farm in Surrey, partly 
fur the purpose of raising garden seeds 
upon a greater scale than I was able to 
do it at Kensineton ; this year | have 
raised a considerable quantity of seeds, 
which I now offer for sale in the fol- 
lowing manner, and on the following 
terms. 

It does not suit me to keep a seed- 
shop, and to retail seeds by the small 
quantity ; but to make up packages, 
each sufficient for a garden forthe year, 
and to sell that package for a fixed sum 
of money. When I was driven to Long 
Island by Sipmovurtu’s dungeon bill, 
and when the Hampshire parsons and 
Srpmoors and Castrierracu chuckled 
at the thought of my being gone to 
mope away my life in melancholy, in 
the United States; and when the fa- 
mous traveller, Mr. Fearon, brought 
home word, that I was whiling away my 
life in a dilapidated country house, the 
paths to which were over-run with 
thistles and brambles; when Mr. Fea- 
RON, that accurate observer, exclaimed, 
fin the language of his brother Soxo- 
mon, “* Lo! it was all grown over with 


‘thereof, and the post and rail fence 
* thereof was broken down; when 
Mr. Fearon, in the fulness of his com- 
passion, was thus exclaiming, I, though 
he found me in a pair.of Yankee 
trousers not worth a groat, was pre- 
paring to sell seeds in a house 
at New York, for which I gave four- 
teen hundred dollars a year. In short, 
I imported a great quantity of seeds 
from London, which I sold principally 
in the following manner: . ! 

I had little boxes made, into each of 





which I put a sufficiency of each sort of 


“ thorns, and nettles covered the face — 
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seeds for a gentleman’s garden for the 
year. The large seeds were in paper 
bags, and the smaller seeds in papers. 
In the box along with the seeds, 1 put 
a printed paper containing a list of the 
names of the several seeds, and against 
each name the number, from numbers 
one to the end: then, there were cor- 
responding numbers marked upon the 
bags and the parcels. So that, to know 
the sort of seed, the purchaser had no- 
thing to do but to look at the numbers 
on the parcels and then to look at the 
list. Many of these boxes of seeds went 
as far as Lower Canapa to the north, 
and into the Firoripas, to New Or- 
LEANS, and even to the West Indiais- 
lands, to the south; and the net pro- 
ceeds were amongst the means of ena- 
bling me to prance about the country ; 
amongst the means of enabling me to 
lead a pleasant life ; of enabling me to 
stretch my long arm across the Atlantic, 
and to keep up the thumping upon Cor- 
ruption, which I did to some tune. 

I intend to dispose of my seeds in the 
same manner now, except that I shall 
use coarse linen bags instead of boxes. 
The several parcels of seeds will be put 
up eitherin paper bags or paper parcels ; 
and a printed list with the names and 
numbers will be prepared ; and, then, 
the parcels and the list will be put into 
the linen bag, and sewed up, and will 
be ready to be sent away to any person 
who may want it. 

A bag for a considerable garden; a 
garden of the better part of an acre, 
perhaps, will be sold for (twenty-five 
shillings; and for a smaller garden, 
for twelve shillings and sixpence. These 
seeds, if bought at the shop of a seeds- 
man, would come to more than three 
times the money; and so they ought: 
for the seedsman has his expensive 
shop to keep; has his beoks to 
keep; has his credit to give, and has 
his seeds to purchase with his ready 
money. While, therefore, I have a 
right to proceed in my manner, he does 
nothing wrong. By the lists, which I 
publish below, the reader will perceive 
that, to the garden seeds I have added 
the seeds of several annual flowers. 
They are not of very rare kinds; but 








they are all very pretty ; and, even these 
flower seeds alone, if purchased at a 
seedsman’s, would come, and ought to 
come, to pretty nearly one half of the 
money which I charge for the whole, 
Of some of the sorts of seeds the pur- 
chaser will think the quantity small ; 
and, of these the cauliflower is one; 
but, it must be a thundering gardeiFthat 
requires more than three hundred cauli- 
flower plants ; and, if carefully sowed, 
agreeably to the directions in my Gar- 
dening Book, the seed which I put up is 
more than sufficient for any gentleman’s 
garden ; and I will pledge myself for the 
soundness of every individual seed. In 
the small bag, the quantity is in pro- 
portion to the price. Authors always 
want people to read their books ; or, to 
purchase them at least. The reader will 
not, therefore, be surprised, that I most 
earnestly exhort all those who buy my 
seeds, to buy my book, too, and even 
then they will not have half so much to 
pay as if they had to purchase the seeds 
of a seedsman. 

I have only one fear upon this occa- 
sion, and that is, that gentlemen’s gare 
deners, who arein the habit of dealing 
with seedsmen, and who are apt to ad- 
here too literally to that text of Scrip- 
ture, which says that ‘‘ he who soweth 
abundantly shall reap abundantly ;” but, 
begging their pardon, this does not 
mean covering the ground with the 
seeds, which, though it may produce 
abundant reaping to the seedsman, is 
far from having that tendency with re- 
gard to the crop. Thick sowing is, 
indeed, injurious in three ways: first, 
it is a waste of seed and of money, of 
which it is actually a flinging away of 
both : second, it makes work in the 
thinning out of the plants: third, the 
plants will never be so fine if they 
come up thick. Therefore, in my 
Gardening Book, chapter 4, beginning 
at paragraph 85, I take very great pains 
to give instructions for thin sowing ; 
and, if every one who cultivates a gar- 
den could see the regularity, the clean- 
ness, and the beauty, of my seed beds, 
never should we again see a parce! of 
seeds flung promiscuously over the 
ground. It is probable, that three hun- 
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sd cauliflower seeds will lie in a thim- 
>; and if you want three hundred 
ants, it is better to sow these three 
nndred seeds in a proper manner, than 
fling twenty thousand seeds over the 
me space of ground. You must cut 
e superfluous seeds up with a hoe, or 
li them out with your hand; and, 
mall as they are, and insignificant as 
pu may think their roots to -be, they 
»b and starve one another, even before 
ey get into rough leaf. 1 know very 
ell, that it requires a great deal more 
ime to sow a bed of a hundred feet 
yng, and with cabbages, for instance ; 
great deal more time to sow it in 


frills, and to put the seed im thinly, 


han to fling the seed thickly over the 
round and just rake it in; but, look 


At the subsequent operations; and you 
Will find that, in the end, this “ sowing 
abundantly ” costs ten times the. time 
and the labour which are required by 
he method of sowing pointed out in 


y book. Therefore, let no man ima- 
ine, that to have a plentiful crop. a 
reat quantity of seed is necessary. 
When, indeed, you have reason to fear 


that the seed is not sound, and when you 


tannot obtain that which you know to 
e sound, it may be prudent to throw in 
eat parcels of it in order to have the 
est chance to get some plants; but, 


ap-hazard work like this ought 
D be avoided, if possible; and, at 
y rate, I pledge myself, for the 
oundness af all my seed; I pledge 
yself that, if properly sowed, every 
eed that I sellshall grow. Thus far 
s to my seeds in general. I have 
ow to speak of one sort of seed, 
vhich, as that horrible old Whig, 
bir Robert Walpole, said of his bribes, 
‘is sold only at my shop.” This 
8 the seed of the Cisaurine straw- 
berry : this strawberry, unlike all others 
hat I ever heard of, produces its like 
om the seed ; is raised with the great- 
t facility, bears most abundantly, and 
eeps bearing until the hard frosts come. 
he seeds are so small that a little 
inch of them between the finger and 
€ thumb is sufficient for a very large 
garden ; and the method of rearing the 
plants is this; about the first week of 


February, or it may be a little later, fill 
with fine earth, to within about an inch 
of the tup, a flower-pot from twelve to 
fifteen inches over ; take the little pinch 
of seed and scatter it very thinly over 
the top of the earth ; then put some very 
fine earth over the seed a quarter of an 
inch thick, or rather less. Set the pot in 
a green-house, or in the window of any 
room where the sun comes, and give wa- 
ter very carefully, and very gently, as 
occasion may require. When the warm 
weather comes, the pot should be set out 
of doors in a warin place when there is 
no heavy rain, and should be taken in at 
night if there be any fear of frost. ‘To- 
wards the end of Apri/, the pot may be 
set out of doors altogether ; and, small 
Las the plants will still be, they will be 
fit to be planted out in. the natural 
ground by the middle, or towards the 
latter end, of May. Then dig a piece 
of ground deep, and make it extremely 
fine upon the top, and put out the little 
plants in rows two feet apart, and two 
feet apart in the row ; for, though not 
bigger than a thread, each plant will 
multiply itself into a considerable tuft 
before the middle of July; and then 
they will begin to bear, and they will 
keep on bearing as long as the hard frosts 
keep away. The very runners which 
proceed from these plants, will take 
root, blow, and have ripe fruit, during 
the first autumn. When the bearing is 
over, cut off all the runners, clear the 
ground close up to the dufts, and let the 
tufts remain to bear another year, when 
their produce is prodigious. But, then 
you must grub them up; for they so 
multiply their offsets, and so fill the 
ground with their roots, that they almost 
cease to bear if they remain longer. So 


_that you must havea new plantation from 


seed every year; and the seed you may 
save yourself, by squeezing the pulp of 
dead-ripe strawberries in water, which 
sends the seed to the bottom of the wa- 
ter, you skim off the pulp, and drain 
away the water, then put the seed out 
in the sun to dry,.and then put it up 
and preserve it for sowing in the winter. 
There is a red sort and a while sort, 
which you may keep separate or. sow 
them and plant them. promiscuously, 
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And, now, to do justice to Sir Caanies 
Woxstry, who is my teacher as to this 
piece of knowledge, and at whose house, 
at Wous.ey Park, | saw, in September 
last, the finest dishes of strawberries 
that I ever had seen in the whole course 
of my life. They were served up in a 
mixed state, some red and some white ; 
and the taste and fragrance were equal 
to the beauty. Sir Caarnites was so 

as to make his gardener save me 
a considerable quantity of the seed, 
which, by the bursting of the paper, be- 
came mixed ; and, therefore, the parcels 
of this strawberry seed, which I shall 
put into my packages, will, the pur- 
chaser will bear in mind, be some of 
the white strawberry and some of the 
red. After this long story about garden 
seeds, which, however, is not so exe- 
ctably stupid as the impudent babble 
of the Whigs about having “ sett/ed 
“ upon a Speaker for the next House 
** of Commons,” I proceed to give a list 
of the names of my seeds, and of the 
numbers which are to be put upon the 
parcels ; once more observing, that a 
large package of seeds will be sold for 


twenty-five shillings, and a small one 


for twelve shillings and sizpence. A 
direction may be sewed on the package 
in a minute, and it can be sent to any 
part of the country by the coach, or 
in any other manner, as the weight, 
even of the larger package, is only 
about 16 pounds. 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 
No, 
1. Asparagus. 
2. Bean—Broad, or Windsor. 
+“ eee «- Long-pod. 
- eeeeee Karly Masagan, 
e++eeeKidney (or French) Scarlet 
p Runners. 
. eseeeess White Runners. 
» eseceeee Black Dwarf, 
+ eeeceeee Dun Dwarf. 
+ ee wee ee Robin-Egg. 
» 2 eeeee +e Speckled, 
. Beet—Red. 
. Brocoli—White. 
» eececes Purple. 
. Cabbage—Early Battersea. 
eereeene Early York. 
eccecess Savoy. 





17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
Sz. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


358. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
Hy 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Garpen SeeEps. 


Cale—Curled—Scotch. 

Carrot. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Chervil. 

Cress. 

Cucumber, early frame. 

Corn (Cobbeit’s). 

Endive. 

Leek. 

Lettuce— White Coss. 

oeeeee «Russia Coss, 

anne ee 

eeeeeees Green b * 

Mustard— White. hn 

Nasturtium—Dwarf. 

Onion. 

Parsnip. 

Parsley—Curled. 

Pea—Early-frame. 

.».. Tall Marrowfats. 

.... Dwarf Marrowfats. 

Radish—Early Scarlet- 

eveses White Turnip. 

Spinage. 

Squash (from America, great va- 
riety). 

Strawberry—Cisalpine. 

Turnip—Early-Garden. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Canterbury Beils. 
Catch Fly. 
China-asters. 
Clarkia, (very beautiful). 
Convovulus—Dwarf. 
Indian Pink. 
Larkspur— Dwarf Rocket. 
Lupins—Dwarf Yellow. 
Marvel of Peru. 
Poppy—Carnation. 
«eee French. 
Stock—White Wall-flower. 
eee Scarlet, ten- week. 
Mignionette. 
Sweet-william. 
Sweet Pea. 
Venus’'s Looking-glass. 
Virginia Stock. 
Wall-flower. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


Swepiss Turnip Seep.—Any qual 
tity under 1Olbs. 9d. a pound ; and a»y 


quantity above lOlbs, and under 501bs- 
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J. a pound ; any quantity above 50lbs. 
a pound; above 100lbs. 7d. A 
1 of seed may be sent to any part 
the kingdom ; I will find proper 
gs, will send it to any coach or van 
wagon, and have it booked at my 
xpense ; but the money must be paid 
my shop before the seed be sent away ; 
n consideration of which I have made 
e allowance in the price. If the 
antity be small, any friend can call 
nd get it for a friend in the country; 
the quantity be large, it may be sent 
me. 
Maneevt Wourzeu Seep.—Any quan- 
ity under 10lbs., Sd. a pound; any 
Quantity above 10lbs, and under 50lbs., 
d.a pound ; any quantity above 5Olbs., 
Sd. a pound; any quantity above 
OOlbs., 6d. a pound. The selling at 


the same place as above ; the payment 
n the same manner. 


TREE SEED. 


Locust Sexp.—6s. a pound. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Jan. 18, 1833. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BEAUMONT, J., & T. Holt, Cornhill, tailors. 
BERKLEY, J., Newe.-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

ARROW, D., Farringdon-street, and High 
Holborn, gun-smith. 
ALL, J., Liverpool, wine-merchant. 
HEYCOCK, W., H., and E., Leeds, York- 
shire, cloth-manufacturers. 
GAUKRODGER, T., Huddersfield, merchant, 





GREENE, J., Ampthill, Bedfords., scrivever. | 


RATCLIFF, C., Kuockin-hail, Shropshire, 
hop-dealer. 

SCORE, G., Lincoln’s-inn-fields, scrivener. 

SPENCER, W., Manchester, tavern-keeper. 

STRIGHT, S., Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, hat-manufacturer. 

TIMSON, A., Dover, draper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
CRAIG, J., Edinburgh, bosier and glover. 
TAIT, W. jun., Musselburgh, cork-manufact. 





Tugspay, Jan. 22, 1633, 


INSOLVENTS. 
BARKER, T. C., Cumberland-place, Regent’s- 
park, coal-merchant. 
HARRIS, W., Croydon, bricklayer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
ASPINALL, J., Liverpool, banker. 


BANKRUPTS, . 
BAKER, J., Over-Darwen, Lancashire, calico- 


printer . 





BLYTH,W., Birmingham, file- manufacturer. 

CLARK, A., St. Clement, Worcesters., brewer. 

COOKSON, T., Staveley, Westmoreland, ma- 
nufacturer. 

DOUGHTY, T., Goodge-street, Tottenham- 
court-road, chemist. 

DREW, R., Gt.Sutton-st., Clerkenwell, currier. 

HALL, J., Liverpool, merchant. 

MACUIN, M., Finsbury-cireus, merchant, 

KERBEY, H., Tottenbam-ct.-road, poulterer, 

SCOTT, J., North Shields, ship-owner. 

SCOTT, T. and J., Birmingham, merchants. 

SMEETH, J.,Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth, brick- 
laver. 

WRIGHT, J., Liverpool, silk-mercer, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
FREW,J.jun.,Coatdyke, Lanarkshire, grocer. 
HUNTER, D., Edinburgh, builder. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-EXcuHanGe, Jan, 2).— 
We received good supplies of wheat from 
Kent, fresh up to this morning’s market ; the 
receipts, however, from Essex and Suffolk 
were limited. The quality was genérally im- 
proved, particularly the Kentish samples. 
Early in the day wheat experienced an im- 
proved demand, and one of the leading 
houses on the market having bougbt rather 
freely, prices in many instances advanced ls. 
per qr. on the terms of this day se’nnight, and 
millers who were out of stock were disap- 
pointed in purchasing to the exteat or price 
they bad anticipated, and they seemed in- 
duced to come more readily forward. Old 
wheat, the stock of which is much diminished, 
participated in the advancement. The market 
however, closed rather languid. For bon 
descriptions we heard of no inquiry. 


Barley was in moderate supply. Fine bright ~ 


malting parcels were very scarce, and must 
be noted worth 1s, more money; as the prin- 
cipal portion of the arrivals are of stained, 
rough, inferior quality. These latter descrip- 
tions, however, maintained Friday’s currency. 

Malt continued very dull. 

Oats were in limited supply ; and although 
the trade sustained no’ improvement, yet 
article was taken off hand at full as good 
terms as last Monday. 

— met with some inquiry, and realised 

Beans were difficult to dispose of at FPriday’s 
currency of ls. per qr. decline on this day 
se’nnight. m 

Peas .maintained their quotations, good 
boilers realising 40s., and some little demand 
existed from the north of England. . 

Flour was steady sale. 


Wheat eee bere reee sees eee 54s. to 60s, 
Rye eeee eres ee cere seeesese 32s. to 35s, 
Barley © sees cose eeeecese 23s. to 24s, 

FiM@ .. sevescsoes cose 32s. to 33s. 
Peas, White a Ee 32s. to 34s, 
mend Boilers eteeeeoesere 38s. to 42s. 
—— Grey eecodos céseee ve 34s, to 35s, 








pn 
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Beans, Small .... *@eeeeeere 

BS accsccteve 
Oats, Scotch Potato ....... 235. to 25s. 
w= Feed .ccccccccccccs co 156. to 18s. 
Flour, persack .........+.. 458. tu 50s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middies, new, 45s. to 48s, per cwt. 

———s Sides, new... 44s. to 483. 

Pork, India, new... *e 127s. 6d. to —s. 

—— Mess, new ... 40s. Od. to —s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....84s. wo 86s. per cwt. 

Carlow ..... 8458. to 90s. 

—_ Cork ee oe OOS. to 82s, 

———— Limerick « - 80s. to 84s, 
Waterford, .78s. to 82s. 

—— Dublin ....74s. to 77s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 78s. 
Gloucester, Double. . 46s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. ee 44s, to 50s. 
Edam ..... .-48s. to 50s. 

Gouda ...... 48a to 50s. 

Hams, Irish.... ....55s. to 66s. 


—s. to —s. 
~- ee 30s. to 3ls. 





SMITHFIELD.—Jaan. 21. 


To this day’s market, which was throughout 
but moderately supplied, prime beef, mutton, 
and veal met with a tolerably ready sale, at 
an advance of about 2d. per stone; but with 
the inferior kinds, as alsv pork, trade was 
eA at Friday's prices. 

beasts appeared to consist of about 
equal numbers of short-horns, Devons, and 
Herefords, for the most e steers and oxen; 
Irish beasts, and Scotch and Welch runts, 
chiefly from Lincolushire, Leicestershire, 
Northa shire, Buckinghamshire, Nor- 
folk (with some few from Essex, Suffulk, and 
Cambridgeshire), and the western districts, 
with a few Sussex beasts, Town's-end cows, 
oPoll three-fifths of be sheep, appeared 
u ree-fifths of t a to 
be new Leicesters, of the South Down and 
different white-faced crosses, in the proportion 
of about one of the former to three of the 
latter ; about one-fifth South Downs ; and the 
remai fifth about equal numbers of Keats 
and Kentish balf-breds, with a few old Lin- 
colus and Leicesters, horned and polled Nor- 
folks, borned aud polled Scotch and Welch 
sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 

Beasts, 2,509 ; sheep, 17,680; calves, 110; 

pigs, 120, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Jan. 25. 


The arrivals ‘aré moderate, with the prices 
the same as on Monday. 
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AvYERTISEMENTS. 


On the 1. of February will 
the first Number of COBBETT’S MA. 
GAZINE: A MONTHLY REVIEW 
of Politics, History, Science, Literature, 
Fine Arts, Mechanics, and rural and 
domestic Pursuits. Edited by Jouy 
and James Consett. Price Qs, 





LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


ECTURES by Tuomas Apams, E3q., on 
Music, Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 

Wiiuiam Newton, Esq., on Heraldry, Feb, 
i, 8, aud 15. 

C. F. Partinctos, Esq., on an improved 
Steam- Engine recently patented by Mr, Hall, 
Feb. 22. 

H. Innes, Esq., on the Genius of Lord 
Byron, Feb. 27. 

The N:ixta Anniversary of the Institution 
will be celebrated by a Meeting, in the Lec- 
ture-Room, of the Members and Friends of 
Education, on the 20. of February, whea 
several Prizes for Essays and Models by Mem- 
bers will be precouted, and the Sveutets and 
Prospects of this and similar Institutions will 
be considered. The Chair will be taken 
Dr. Birnkeeck, the President, at Eight o’ 
in the evening. 

A Prospectus, giving full information re- 


specting the Lectures, the the News 
aud Readiug-Room, the renin Clascss, aud 
the Day Schouls, may be obtained at the la- 
— ab z titan 

erms, 24s. num, or 6s, 
ohhh on Kussanee Bee of Seca Us 

hls Se ROBERT CHRISTIE, Sec. 
thampton- buildings, 
~ Chancery-lane. 
ART II. OF THE GALLERY OF COMI. 
CALITIES.—78 Comic Wood Engrav- 

ings, which have from time to time 
ee the 18 months io that 
Sporting 
London.—J vst 





taken from Beli’s Life in 

36 portraits after the manner of 

42 miscellaneous political quizzical humerous. 
These 78 prints cost, engraving alone, 400 
guineas, and can now be had on one folio 
news sheet for 3d.—Published by 6. 
Goodger, 169, Strand, London, and sold by 
all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newspaper- 
dealers; of whom may be had, also. price 
three-pence, a new edition of Part the First of 
the Gallery of 130 Comicalities, of which 
128,000 have heen sold.—The Trade supplied 
at 2s. for 12, and copies of Part I. and Part ll. 
will be taken back at the office of Bell's Life 
in London, 169 Strand, at the cost price, any 
time before the 24th December, 1833.—Pla- 
cards for shop windows. 
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